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EVERY RUN OF SEAL-O-SAN IS TESTED; 


CAUSTIC SODA AND BOILING WATER 


A finish has to be 
really tough to stand 
this! Sample test 
boards from every 
batch of Seal-O-San 
are first soaked in a 
strong caustic soda 
solution, and then in 
boiling water. To get 
the laboratory O. K., 
the finish must show 
no signs of discolor- 
ation, softening or 
disintegration. 


Redwood Falls, Minn., High School gymnasium—another beautiful Seal-O-San Floor 


THAT’S WHY 


GYM FLOORS STAY BEAUTIFUL WITH LITTLE UPKEEP 


Beauty is more than "skin deep" on a Seal-O-San floor. Much more . . . because 
Seal-O-San penetrates and protects as it beautifies. It fills the pores of the 
wood, providing deep, tough protection against the wear and tear of pound: 
ing feet. Seal-O-San offers greater safety, too, because its anti-slip surface 
minimizes the danger of falls. Beauty, protection, safety . .. three reasons 
why coaches in more than 6800 of the nation's schools specify Seal-O-San. 
Maintenance men prefer it because a Seal-O-San floor is so easy to keep 
clean and new looking. Mail the coupon below. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana Toronto 


Please send [] Facts on Seal-O-San, [] Basketball Coaches’ Digest, [] Shot 
Charts Booklet. Booklets sent free to coaches; all others pay 25c¢ per copy. 
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New Book! Mitchell & Crawford's 
CAMP COUNSELING 


HIS new book will be ready for second semester classes. It is the first text 

in the field and fills a very definite need—especially in those colleges 
which offer a special course in camp counseling. The authors have, further- 
more, included enough material on camp administration to justify the book’s 
use in the general course on Camping. 


The first half of the book covers the growth and significance of organized 
camping, the qualities of leadership essential to successful counseling, the 
physical and psychological aspects of the camper’s development at various 
age levels, the counselor’s day-to-day guidance activities, general principles 
of camp organization, and administration and program planning. 


The second half describes in great detail the various factors connected with 
out-of-door living, with emphasis on the responsibilities of the counselor. 
There is much practical, how-to-do-it information here, but there is also a 
wealth of data on the psychological aspects of the camper-counselor relation- 
ship, the reactions of the camper to various situations, etc. 
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the Contributions of Physical Education 


(o Total Education 


T will be our purpose here to call attention to rela- 
tionships between physical education and the total 
scheme of education. We will hope to indicate con- 
tributions which physical education has made to and has 
received from public and private education as it has 
emerged as a program for the instruction of youth and 
adults in this country. By so doing we trust that we 
may contribute to our understanding of the place of 
physical education as integrated with total education. 
Our toncept of total education refers to that integra- 
tion of the individual which can come through such 
planned guidance of learning during pre-school, public 
school, and adult years as will allow freedom for the 
individual to develop fully his abilities, adjust to his 
deficiencies, and take a useful place in and be of service 
to society. Total education refers also to an educa- 
tional program in which all phases and sources of educa- 
tion are represented and coordinated in concerted action 
toward the improvement of life in a democratic society. 


Historical Relationships 


Throughout the history of education there runs the 
thread of physical education. In primitive life the satis- 
faction of the wants of the body and efforts to obtain 
spiritual unity with the unknown led primitive man to 
express himself through his principal tool of expres- 
sion, his body. 

As specialization developed and those judged expert 
were assigned the task of instructing the young, primi- 
tive man began to evolve what for him functioned as a 
program of education. A large share of the activities 
involved included the kinds of activities which are 
typical of modern physical education. Instruction in 
running, throwing, climbing, and other natural activi- 
ties of the hunt and of warfare are basic in our present- 
day more highly organized games and sports. The 
dance and ritual forms of expression were as real to 
the nature of primitive man as they are to his descend- 
ant in our modern cities. 

It is apparent that although culture has. changed, 
present-day man is much the same anatomically, physio- 
logically, and emotionally as was primitive man. Those 
familiar with the modern natural program of physical 
education emerging in this country will recognize that 
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D. K. BRACE 


University of Texas 
Austin 


one of its guiding principles has been conformance with 
the nature of man. In modern education, as in that of 
primitive man, physicai education encompasses proce- 
dures and activities essential to the satisfaction of life 
wants and preparation for social participation. 


a ArS in no period of time have the relation- 
ships between physical education and total educa- 
tion been more clearly demonstrated than in Greek 
education. Here for the first time was a developing 
conception of education promoted by the application 
of intellect to every phase of life and based upon the 
development of a free personality realizing itself 
through social institutions.1_ From the Homeric period, 


This is the first of a series of eight articles sponsored 
by the American Academy of Physical Education and 
developing the general theme of “Contributions of 
Physical Education to Other Related Areas.” These 
articles are submitted in the hope that they may stimu- 
late the thinking of our national membership and may be 
helpful in presenting a point of view regarding our pro- 
fession to all people in educational work and to the lay 
public, 

All articles aré written by Academy members either 
as individuals or as small committees. 

Frederick W. Cozens 
President, American Academy 
of Physical Education 


with its ideal of a man of action, to the fusion of Greek 
and Roman culture, physical education was an im- 
portant and integral part of education. 

The important place accorded physical education 
among the Greeks is illustrated in their great festivals, 
especially the Olympic games. Beginning with the first 
recorded Olympic games in 776 B. C. to their abolish- 
ment in 394 B. C., a period of 293 Olympiads, these 
festivals not only brought great national honor to the 
winners but also brought together, among the crowds of 
spectators, historians, philosophers, rhetoricians, poets, 
painters, and sculptors.” 


2 Paul Monroe. Text Book in the History of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1920, p. 56. 

2 Fred E. Leonard and George B. Affleck. A Guide to the History of 
Physical Education. 3rd ed. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1947, pp. 
26-27. 
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From Greek education at its height has come a heri- 
tage which greatly influenced education in this country. 
This influence is seen in our philosophy of education 
with its emphasis on “learning by doing,” in our 
physical education terminology and ideals, in our con- 
ception of the unity of man, and in our belief in the 
importance of a scheme of education which produces 


a well rounded individual equipped to function as a . 


citizen of our modern democratic society. 

The history of physical education in this country 
paralleling, as it does, that of education in general must 
leave the careful reader with a clear understanding of 
the increasingly close relationship between total educa- 
tion and physical education. Education in this country 
is a product of a philosophy of democracy, advances in 
scientific knowledge, and religious, social, and political 
trends. Asa phase of education, physical education has 
changed with the times and presents today a markedly 
different appearance from that of the past. 


FEW illustrations of changes which have taken 

place in physical education in this country are worth 
mentioning. The formal calisthenics and artificial ap- 
paratus exercises transported from foreign countries 
have largely disappeared from our school programs. 
In their place have been substituted the natural activi- 
ties of play, games, sports, and dance. The massed class 
instruction under the military type of command of the 
teacher has been replaced by a class organized into 
groups with student leaders. There has been a change 
from prescribed exercises, in the main purposeless to 
children and youth, to units of instruction comprising 
pupil activities of value in life and so graded and pre- 
sented as to call forth physiologically sound effort and 
social participation. 

The goals and purposes of physical education now 
reflect the objectives of total education. To a continued 
core of physical activitiy has been added emphasis on 
consideration of individual differences; the develop- 
ment of such desirable social traits as sportsmanship, 
loyalty, group cooperation, and leadership; and stimu- 
lation of pupil participation in purposing, planning, 
executing, and judging. In common with essential 
purposes of total education, attention is given in 
physical education to instruction in health and safety 
and to the worthy use of leisure. In speaking of modern 
physical education Williams says: 

To him who enters the lists of its activities there should come 
as by-products, health, skills, good posture, strength, endurance, 


and the many results so frequently sought as direct ends and 
so rarely gained.* 


The recreational emphasis in modern physical educa- 


tion deserves special attention. This emphasis reflects 
the educational philosophy which holds that an im- 
portant goal of education is preparation for contempo- 
rary life and that the educational process itself is life. 
Thus physical education has become that phase of 
education particularly assigned the function of guiding 
youth in developing skills in forms of physical recrea- 


3 Jesse F. Williams. The Principles of Physical Education. 5th ed. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948, p. 224. 
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tion and attitudes favorable to continuing, Out-of-schog| 
and in after-school years, leisure-time recreation activi. 
ties which will be mentally sound and emotionally satis. 
fying, and which, at the same time, will contribute to: 
the maintenance of health and physical fitness. Clear} 
“Recreation is now accepted as a major force in social 
well-being.” ¢ 


Relationships to Educational Philosophy 


Like other phases of education, physical education 
has been affected by changes in educational philosophy 
and concepts of educational psychology. These effects 
have been apparent in content of programs and in teach. 
ing methods. Earlier justification of response-com. 
mand calisthenics on the basis of faulty psychology or 
of an authoritarian philosophy are no longer found in 
the writings of our contemporary physical educators, 
An examination of the literature in this field and of 
best practice will reveal no differences in basic phils. 
ophy between physical education and total education, 

By its very nature physical education has always been 
a doing process rather than a memorization and recita. 
tion process. It is a program of experience through 
trying. Value and worth are in terms of achievement, 
The good is the desired and socially acceptable per. 
formance. Evidence of outcomes is immediately appar- 
ent in performance. Judgment of success is evident to 
self and compatriots. Interest and efforts are united in 
performance of the act. Activities have purpose and 
meaning to the performer and social approval attends 
success. Characteristic of most of the activities of 
physical education is an opportunity to join freely and 
fully in shared or common experiences. It is apparent 
that : 


Fitness for living in our society involves a concept of the 
total functioning person within a democratic society, a society 
which is technological in a world which is economically inter- 
dependent.* 


Thus it can be seen that the educational philosophy 
dominant in modern physical education conforms closely 
with that of John Dewey and has responded to his ir- 
fluence in common with other phases of education. An 
analysis of aims of physical education stated in its 


literature reveals such common elements as provision § 


of opportunities for participation, adjustment of in- 
struction to individual needs, development of desirable 
social traits, consideration of physical and mental health, 
and the teaching of attitudes, information, and skills of 
value in life. With Dewey we believe that: 


A progressive society counts individual variations as precious 
since it finds in them the means of its growth. Hence a demo- 
cratic society must, in consistency with its ideal, allow for it- 
tellectual freedom and the play of diverse gifts and interests in 
its educational measures.° 


4Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. Community Recreation 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, p. 7. 

5 Hilda C. Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and Chester O. Jackson 
Methods in Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1948, p. 30. 

® John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillas 
Company, 1921, p. 357. 
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Relationships to Educational Psychology 
Evidence of its place as a phase of total education is 
the way in which physical education has. been influenced 
by and has conformed to those changes in educational 
psychology which have influenced education in this 


country. As our knowledge of the nature of man, his 


original drives to action, his traits and abilities ex- 
panded, the recognition of and attention to individual 
differences received continued study and application in 
physical education. Research in this area by physical 
educators contributed much to educational psychology 
and is continuing its contribution as witnessed by a 
steady stream of published research.* 


A knowledge of individual differences in those human 
qualities, the education of which is peculiarly the 
province of physical education, has affected educational 
method and content. The qualities referred to include 
such types of traits as strength, speed, agility, endur- 
ance, motor ability, athletic ability, physiological fitness, 
motor learning, and emotional control. Although our 
knowledge of these qualities is far from complete, we 
know that individuals differ in them, that in a homo- 
geneous population they do not correlate highly with 
each other, and that they correlate almost not at all with 
intelligence as measured by our standardized intelligence 
tests. Because the education, development, and direc- 
tion of these traits is essential to an individual in 
modern society if he is to be fully educated ; and because 
the opportunities for such education are abundantly 
provided in physical education, it becomes the duty of 
instruction in physical education to make an important 
contribution to total education. 

Research in physical education has contributed much 
to our knowledge of individual differences in human 
growth and development especially with reference to 
physical abilities. In like manner physical education 
is contributing its share in expanding our knowledge of 
the relationships of physical qualities to social and 
mental status through application of sociometric and 
psychometric methods of research. 

Recognition by psychologists of the importance of the 
individual differences dealt with in physical education is 
seen in current attention to child growth and develop- 
ment, counselling and guidance, and physical-mental- 
emotional relationships. One must agree with Simpson 
that : 


Understanding of the nature of a child’s physical growth and 
of the changes that occur during its progress is essential if ef- 
fective guidance is to be assured." 


The value of early training in physical skills is dis- 
cussed by Anderson,® who also believes that: 


_Sensori-motor skills bring mastery of self and of the en- 
vironment ... Skills are assets with which the person moves on 


intd the later domains of his life and on which he builds his 
future? 


* Research Quarterly, American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 
Robert G. Simpson. Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. New 
York: J. B. Lippencott Company, 1949, p. 3. 
$John E. Anderson. The Psychology of Development and Personal 
— a York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pages 97-98. 
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The importance of physical activity as a vehicle of 
learning is reflected in curricula and instruction in 
modern education. The organization of the school day, 
the design of school facilities, the abundance and vari- 
ety of pupil activities, the trends toward extended edu- 
cation and the increasing attention to sociometrics are 
further evidences of the interdependence of physical 
activity and the educative process. 

As a summary to a discussion of the psychological 
foundations of education Rugg discusses the psychology 
of the act. A quotation relating to body-response and 
meaning is in place here: 

These inner movements of the body constitute the human in- 
strument by which we respond to a vast range of qualities in the 
outside world. These are the inner tensions, the stresses “felt” 
in the shoulders or other parts of the body. But these inner- 
movements are more than the specialized “felt-movements.” 
“felt-abstractions,” “felt-expressions,” of our poets and painters: 
and musicians and architects. They comprise the very body im- 
strument by which we respond with the meaning of traits and’ 


qualities of objects; . . . The basic gathering together of the. 
total organism is always motor.” 


Relationships to Education for Democracy 

Education for democratic living is a principal obliga- 
tion of public education and all elements of school and’ 
college life must contribute to this goal. Different 
school subjects and different phases of education cam 
contribute in different ways. Happily, physical educa- 
tion offers many opportunities for training in demo- 
cratic action. 

“A democracy is more than a form of government; 
it is primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint 
communicated experience.” 14 In order that experience 
in democratic action can take place, there must be group 
participation in purposeful activities that challenge the 
abilities of each member of the group and in which each 
feels himself a part. 


The tenets of democracy become a code of action by 
recognition of their contribution to success and satis- 
faction in group activity. Such principles of democ- 
racy as respect for personality, rights and liberty 
of others; a feeling of responsibility for the welfare 
of others; provision of opportunity for each individual 
to develop his natural gifts; freedom of participation in 
group decisions; settlements of disputes by appeal to 
reason and majority opinion; freedom of speech; and a 
delegation of authority to individuals chosen by right 
of merit, but with retained right to withdraw authority, 
can function naturally in the informal situations of play 
and games, athletic sports, dance activities, combatives, 
and gymnastics as taught in our better programs of 
physical education. In order that these principles of 
democracy may function, there must be opportunity 
and guidance. The opportunities are present in physical 
education, and guidance comes through the teaching 
method used. 

An examination of good method in physical educa- 
tion will reveal such objectives as the following: 


(Continued on page 683) 


1° Harold Rugg. Foundations for American Education. New York: 
World Book Company, 1947, p. 215. 
11 John Dewey, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Absenteeism in the School Health 


EALTH factors which improve or disturb the 
natural pattern of child growth and development 
are the chief concern of personnel involved in the 

school health program. Problems which can be affected 
to some degree by the specific activities within the school 
are the targets toward which our collective ammunition 
is aimed. There is constant need for analyzing these 
problems, interpreting them in the light of present-day 
knowledge, and applying the results toward the im- 
provement of school health programs. 

The School Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has been interested for some 25 


years in determining what problems in the school health 


field require further understanding and more positive 
action, and in new techniques for meeting these prob- 
lems. At the recommendation of the Company’s Ad- 
visory Educational Group in December, 1943, the Bu- 
reau undertook to stimulate studies which would give 
concrete statistical evidence of the status of the health 
of children of school age. It was suggested that one 
way to obtain evidence of this kind would be to study 
the causes of children’s absences from school. It was 
recognized at the start that the worth of such a study 
would depend not only upon the reliability of the data 
from school absence records and competent statistical 
analysis but even more on the effective use of such 
data in the stimulation of the interest of parents, teach- 
ers, administrators, and the children themselves in im- 
proving their health. 


Results of Preliminary Survey 


In 1944 and 1945, a preliminary survey letter and 
questionnaire were sent to a selected group of leaders 
in health and education in the United States and Canada. 
The replies indicated that most of the records kept were 
neither accurate nor comprehensive and that they varied 
according to schools and localities. Many states re- 
ported that records of absence were kept, but little at- 
tempt was made to secure information concerning the 
causes or to use them in the school health program. All 
agreed that a study of the causes of absenteeism in the 
schools would be of value to health workers in building 
better school and community health programs. How- 
ever, the record cards in general use were not suitable 
for obtaining the kind of information desired. 


The Canadian Study 


At approximately the same time, the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association decided to undertake research in 
problems in the field of health education. The National 
Committee for School Health Research had been estab- 


A paper presented at the meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, November, 1948. 


lished in 1945, and the study on absenteeism in the 
schools became a part of the Committee’s program, 

The record card used grew out of the suggestions 
made by the health and educational authOrities queried 
in the original survey. During the school year, 1946. 
1947, the Committee gathered data on the absences of 
school children in about 700 rural and urban classrooms 
across Canada, covering approximately 15,500 children, 
The study included every type of classroom and school 
in the nine Provinces of the Dominion, and was directed 
by a joint committee of leaders in health and education 
in each Province. Excellent cooperation was provided 
by the educational and health authorities and the class- 
room teachers. The results give the first statistics ever 
to be obtained on morbidity among Canadian school 
children between the ages of 6 and 16. 


The California Study 


Meanwhile, interest in the use of absentee records in 
the school health program was developing in the State 
of California. Under the sponsorship of the State De- 
partment of Education and the State Department of 
Health, and with the guidance of the Metropolitan's 
Advisory Educational Group, a pilot study was launched 
early in 1947 in seven cities. It was directed by Dr. 
Bernice Moss, then consultant in health education of 
the California State Department of Health, and Dr. 
Charles E. Shepard, professor of hygiene (on leave), 
from Stanford University. A field representative was 
made available by the Company to assist in the studies. 
The experiment was limited to school systems having 
full-time school physicians. Some revisions were made 
in the record card used in Canada to meet the needs in 
California, but the information called for was sub- 
stantially the same. 

Fine cooperation was extended by the administrators, 
physicians, and teachers involved in the study which was 
started in Palo Alto and Santa Barbara on January 6, 
1947, and in the other cities shortly thereafter. It was 
terminated on June 13, 1947. The schools participating 
were visited by field representatives at least twice dur- 
ing the term. This offered opportunity to review the 
records with teachers and to discuss their problems. 


Summary of Data 


There were some 8,000 children included in this 
study. All but about 600 were 11 years of age and 
under, and there were about the same number of boys 
as girls. Approximately 1600 Mexicans, 600 Negroes, 
and 200 Orientals were included. More than half of 
the children were of the middle economic status, about 
one third in the lower, and less than one tenth in the 
upper. The school progress of the majority was normal. 
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Program 


MARJORIE L. CRAIG 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York City 


The use of absentee records 

in improving the school 

health program and in stim- 

ulating the interest of par- 

ents, teachers, administra- 

tors, and the children them- 
selves. 


Of the total number of children in the study, 1,500, 
or about 20 percent, had no medical absence and 1,146, 
or about 15 percent, had no absence whatever, either 
for medical or non-medical reasons. Measured by the 
number of school days lost, 87 percent were medical 
absences and 13 percent were non-medical. This would 
indicate that the problem of children’s absences from 
school is of primary concern to school health personnel 
and deserves the careful consideration and interpreta- 
tion of administrators, teachers, physicians, parents, and 
others. 

The study covered the second half of the school year, 
but in some places that whole period was not covered. 
Hence it was necessary to take this difference into ac- 
count. The total number of school days used as the 
basis for computing. the absence rate was that which 
would have accrued if all pupils were present on every 
school day during the period of the survey with suitable 
adjustments for transfers in and out. On this basis, 
the absenteeism rate was: 76 days lost per 1,000 pupil 
days. In other words, absenteeism results in a loss of 
more than 714 percent of school time, about 7 percent 
of which is for medical reasons. Children are missing 
valuable time from school in which they are provided 
with experiences and guidance important to their 
natural interests and growth and for which there is a 
tremendous expenditure of money and effort. Some 
absences are inevitable, but a search into causes may 
bring to light certain factors which will reduce the rate 
to some extent. 
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Medical Absences 


As was to be expected, the data as reported showed 
that 46 percent of all days lost for medical reasons was 
due to respiratory diseases, and 31 percent, the common 
cold. Common childhood diseases followed, with a total 
of about 13 percent, and injuries with 3 percent. The 
5- and 6-year-olds lost proportionately the greatest 
amount of time, nearly twice that of the 10- and 11- 
year-olds. It would seem that concentrated effort on 
the part of research, medical, and educational workers 
is still needed, particularly for children in the early 
elementary grades, in the prevention of communicable 
diseases, especially of respiratory infections. 

There was not a great difference among the rates of 
days absent during the various months, though June 
was the lowest with 69 days absent per 1,000 pupil days. 
February, March, and May were nearly alike, with the 
two highest rates in January and April, slightly over 
80 each. The rates for time lost due to respiratory 
diseases decreased from January to June, but the last 
three months of this period show a much greater num- 
ber of absences due to communicable diseases than the 
first-three months. Although the study was conducted 
in California, where the weather is said not to be a 
problem, this is probably a likely trend elsewhere. This 
may be of some significance to the teacher in helping 
children learn to adjust to various types of weather. 

The lowest economic group had the highest rate of 
absence. The higher economic group had the highest 
respiratory disease rate. Skin disorders were much 
more prevalent in the lower economic level with scabies 
accounting for about one third of the absences due to 
such conditions. As is to be expected, the figures show 
that living conditions, including parental attitudes, have 
a distinct bearing on school absences. Cooperative 
home, school, and community efforts to improve sanita- 
tion, housing, nutrition, family relationships, and other 
environmental factors are still needed. 

With regard to the length of absences, about one. half 
of the medical absences were for 1% days or less. Yet 
medical absences for this short period accounted for 
only 17 percent of the total time lost for medical 
reasons. What this high rate of short absences means 
is best determined by the individual’s parents, physi- 
cians, and teachers. Generally it might mean that par- 
ents and school authorities are stressing preventive 
measures and that early care has prevented more serious 
illnesses and longer absences due to colds. 

Of the 16,292 medical absences about 16 percent re- 
ceived medical care. For those absent more than two 
weeks, about 60 percent received medical care, and for 
those absent one-half day, about 12 percent. This 
would indicate that physicians are not called generally 
for mild illnesses causing short absences. As is to be 
expected, medical care is somewhat dependent on eco- 
nomic levels. Of the 1,161 total medical absences of 
the children in the upper economic level approximately 
25 percent received medical care. Of the 8,655 in the 
middle economic level, approximately 18 percent re- 
ceived medical care and of the 6,028 in the /ower eco- 

(Continued on page 676) 
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than has beset most other activity areas. 


A Dance Approach to 


Education 


The author suggests a new approach to the teaching of dance. 


NYONE who has sat with a group of dance. edu- 
cators in a work meeting has very likely been im- 
pressed with the widely divergent points of view 

about dance, passionately held and expressed, and with 
the individual missionary zeal of each teacher to convert 
others to her particular way of thinking. Each teacher 
is apt to have a very real—and uncompromising—con- 
viction about the role of dance in education, based upon 
remembered personal experience. It is apparent that 
these people have numerous controversial problems to 
discuss and solve, and that they are intensely earnest in 
their desire to reach satisfactory solutions. The prob- 
lem is this: how can they reconcile their individual 
points of view in order to work together effectively on 
any problem? The only unanimous agreement likely 
to be reached by dance teachers is the obvious truth 
that there is not only general disagreement, but that 
there is, in all probability, no one answer which would 
suffice for any one question. 

How, then, can any teacher make the necessary de- 
cisions with regard to her own situation? Dance 
teachers are characteristically earnest, conscientious 
people. How can they organize and present the ma- 
terial of whose worth each is so convinced, so that each 
student may receive the maximum benefit from her 
dance experience ? 

The progress of inodern dance in physical education 
has been marked by more confusion of aim and method 
It has gone 


BARBARA MACK 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


through a period of rapid development paralleling in 
many respects the development of concert dance in 
theater. Probably as a result of this natural alliance, the 
attitude of dance teachers toward their work has been 
influenced by considerations belonging more properly 
to theatrical dance. From the beginning, they. have 
thought of dance as something apart from the physical 
education program—something demanding special skills 
and environment. It has been an activity to be ap- 
proached with considerable care and introspection. It 
has demanded not only an understanding of the human 
organism, but of art as well. The dance teacher has be- 
come so awed by the job to be done that she has some- 
times felt inadequate to proceed, and has relied for di- 
rection on what leading performers of the day said, and 
did, and demanded of their students. 


ae of the discrepancy between educa- 
tional philosophy and practice in dance education 
has brought about vigorous statements throughout the 
country, emphasizing the need for an “educational ap- 
proach to dance.” Conscientious teachers have been 
examining their own classes to be sure that their sub- 
ject matter—dance—is being presented educationally. 
They have been putting considerable effort into finding 
more effective ways to motivate students, more sound 
ways to teach dance skills. 

Still there is confusion and the uneasy feeling of a 
job not really well done. More and more, the dance 
teacher looks at her students and finds their growth 
under her guidance less than she had hoped. More and 
more, she is beginning to see the young people involved, 
as well as the dance or the production. Sometimes what 
she sees is quite the reverse of what the quality of the 
performance has led her to expect. How can this be, 
since she has consciously used an “educational approach 
to dance”? 

The answer here proposed is a simple one. It has 
to do with the objective implied in the phrase above. 
What we are really saying is that the teacher used her 
understanding of the educative process to present dance 
to her students. The students are only the indirect 
object to whom this important thing is to be conveyed. 

(Continued on page 688) 
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In-Service Training 
Health 


Edueation 


REGON recently enacted legislation specifically 
QO defining the objectives of physical education and 
the areas of health education for the public school 
programs in these fields. In an effort to strengthen 
these programs in Oregon schools it became quite ap- 
parent that many of the teachers in Oregon were unpre- 
pared to carry out the mandates of the law. It was also 
apparent that to wait for the graduation of a new gen- 
eration of teachers prepared to teach under the new 
requirements would probably defeat the purpose of the 
legislation. 
It was evident that immediate in-service training for 
present teachers, who now had as part of their re- 
sponsibility the teaching of health education, must be 


JENNELLE MOORHEAD 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 


in collaboration with 


General Extension Division 
State System of Higher Education 


ferences were followed in 1946-47 by a course giving 
three credit hours and prepared and given by the School 
of Health and Physical Education, University of Ore- 
gon, through the General Extension Division of the 
State System of Higher Education. This course was 
presented in various centers and it dealt primarily with 
physical education. 


Ser first effort at a brief intensive training program 
in health education as a separate subject field was 
made in the University of Oregon summer session in 
1947. The School of Health and Physical Education 
offered a health education workshop. The purpose of 
the workshop was to help each teacher enrolled prepare 


Recently enacted legislation in health education in Oregon 

has made it necessary to train teachers already in service. 

Here is the Oregon plan, which utilizes the workshop tech- 
, nique, for on-the-job training. 


provided, and that it must consist of some type of on- 
the-job training or aid. Several experimental efforts 
were made to work out an effective scheme for this 
service. The most effective method which finally devel- 
oped from these efforts was a series of health education 
workshops which now operate in different centers 
throughout the state during the academic year and on 
the University of Oregon campus during the summer 
session. ‘ 
Following the enactment of the health and physical 
education legislation in 1945, immediate and temporary 
help was provided for the teachers during the school 
year of 1945-46 by the State Department of Education. 
This help consisted of a series of one-day conferences 
on the new instructional material in health and physical 
education. These conferences were held in 14 centers 
of the state and all teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation were invited to attend. These orientation con- 
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a daily health instruction program for her school which 
she could use throughout the year and which was worked 
out in sufficient detail to provide her with plans, ma- 
terials, and suggestions as to methods ready for imme- 
diate use. These materials were to be organized accord- 
ing to the grade level taught, (grades 1 to 12), number 
of pupils in the class, and type of school, facilities 
available, characteristics of schedules, etc. The work- 
shop was intended to help the teacher present the topics 
covered in the state course of study. The work was 
therefore centered about the topics in the nine areas of 
health instruction* designed in the legislation and 
outlined in the state course of study for health instruc- 

1 These are Structure and Functions of the Human Body, Personal 
‘Hygiene, Physiology of Exercise, Nutrition, First Aid and Safety Educa- 
tion, Choice and Use of Health Services and Health Products, Com- 
municable Diseases and Non-Communicable Diseases, Community Health 
and Sanitation, Mental Health (and family life education). A previous 


law makes education concerning alcohol and narcotics mandatory. This is 
included in the Personal Hygiene unit. 
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tion. This general plan became the basis of the present 
workshop program. 

The Oregon health instruction program of the public 
schools for which the present workshop gives in-service 
training to teachers is organized according to a four- 
cycle plan? in which each area is repeated four times dur- 
ing the 12 years’ school experience of a pupil. Because of 
this organization it was therefore possible to set up the 
workshop on a three-term basis with three quarter- 
hours of credit per term and by so doing provide the 
teachers with teaching materials and methods in three 
areas each term. This plan was devised partly for ease 

of cataloging and for ease of determining and recording 
college credit. The fundamental idea of the workshop 
is that it shall be a complete unit in itself and that these 
divisions are primarily matters of bookkeeping and 
sequence organization. The sequence of the areas is so 
arranged under the four-cycle plan that no matter what 
grade level the teacher is teaching one of the three areas 
studied is given at that grade level. 

As indicated above, the health education workshop 
operates as a unit. For purposes of cataloging it is 
listed as HE 411 (g), HE 412 (g) and HE 413 (g) 
and it carries nine term hours of credit applicable at 
either the upper division or graduate level. 

During the summer session the workshop operates 
as a unit carrying the nine hours’ credit and is offered 
on the University of Oregon campus. During the 
school year it is offered in different centers throughout 
the state as a single unit but continuing through all three 
academic terms. Since the teachers can meet only 
once a week for classes usually, and since the workshop 
is primarily conducted as extension of the services 

| of the University beyond the campus confines, during 
| the regular academic year it is operated through the 
General Extension Division of the State System of 
Higher Education. Under the above general plan the 
areas of health education covered in the workshops are 
as follows during the regular academic year. The same 
areas are covered in the same sequences in the summer 
Te session. They are as follows: 
Fall: 
Structure and Function of the Human Body, 
Grades 1-4-7-10 
f First Aid and Safety Education, Grades 2-5-8-11 
Choice and Use of Health Services, Grades 3-6-9-12 
Winter : 
| Personal Hygiene, Grades 1-4-7-10 
Nutrition, Grades 2-5-8-11 
Community Health and Sanitation, Grades 3-6-9-12 
Spring : 
Physiology of Exercise, Grades 2-5-8-11 
Communicable Disease, Grades 3-6-9-12 * 
~ Mental Health, 12 (emphasis also placed on this 
at Grades 1-4-7)* 


S. Hoyman, ‘‘Oregon’s Four-Cycle Health Curriculum,” Journal- 
of Health and Physical Education, 18:4 (April, 1947). 
* The social hygiene content of the Oregon course of study which has 
been so widely publicized is incorporated into these areas and is taught as 
a part of the total program, not as a separate division or unit. In the 
; workshop the teacher is provided with methods and materials for teaching 
social hygiene in the Oregon schools. 
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AS TO procedure the workshop first orients the 
teachers to the need and place of health education 
in the schools. The philosophy and organization of the 
Oregon health instruction program is Particularly 
emphasized. Then the major portion of the time of 
the workshop is devoted to reviewing the most jm. 
portant facts for Oregon health conditions in the various 
areas indicated above and to working out teaching 
methods and materials to use in presenting these facts. 
Key questions with page references to the state adop- 
tions in health instruction have been worked out and 
are given to the teacher as a study guide. Since all 
teachers, whether elementary or high school, need to 
have the same basic health information it is possible to 
have teachers from all grade levels in the same work. 
shop. Then the teaching methods and student activities 
most useful to each teacher in her particular teaching 
situation are worked out for each area by committees 
of teachers who teach the same grades. The members 
of these committees make such adjustments as are 
necessary for the school situation each represents. 
One of the important services of the workshop is to 
provide health education materials for each teacher, 
The materials recommended for each unit in the state 
course of study have been obtained and organized into 
kits. That is, the materials for each unit are collected 
and placed in large envelopes which give the title of the 
unit so that the material is ready for the teacher’s use, 
Through the cooperation and financial aid of the 
Oregon State Board of Health it has been possible to 
give each teacher enrolled in the workshop the nine 


kits covering the nine areas of the health education 


program. 

While the State Board of Health provides most of 
these health education materials, special kits have been 
provided on social hygiene by the E. C. Brown Trust; 
on cancer education by the Oregon Division of the 
American Cancer Society; and on tuberculosis by the 
Oregon Tuberculosis and Health Association. Ma- 
terials are also provided by the Oregon State Medical 
Society, American Red Cross, Oregon Dairy Council, 
Educational Advisory Committee of the Oregon Liquor 
Commission,’ Blue Cross Hospital Association, Oregon 
Physicians and Surgeons Association, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company. Some health education pamphlets and 
posters from other commercial agencies are also used. 
If the individual teacher were to purchase the materials 


- provided in the workshop the cost would be in excess 


of twenty-five dollars. 

Each workshop group produces special teaching ma- 
terial that is mimeographed and given to each member. 
These materials are then made available to succeeding 
workshop members. Some of the materials produced 
include content outlines of the major systems of the 
body, vocabularies with simple definitions for each unit, 
outlines of the nature of and prevention and treatment 
of common communicable diseases, etc. 

The ultimate objective of the workshop is to have 
the teacher prepare a complete outline of the units she 

(Continued on page 681) 
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Winter Sports 
in the 


Elementary 
School 


ROBERT C. HAWKES 


Carpenter School 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


O you look out the school room window and 
shudder when you see snow piled high with new 
powder, or do you find an eagerness within 

yourself and your pupils to clamp on a pair of skiis 
and sail down the nearest. slope? No sport in the 
country is achieving greater success or recognition than 
this relatively new sport from the standpoint of a school 
activity. Many phrases have been coined which set the 
ski enthusiast apart from the normal person; for ex- 
ample, “Skiing is not a sport but a way of life.” These 
are exaggerations, of course, but they do show the 
enthusiasm with which individuals participate in this 
sport. 

There are many reasons why skiing is a valuable sport 
for school physical education. These include, first, the 
physical standpoint. It is an outdoor activity, it 
requires skill and coordination, it uses many large body 
muscles, and it is very strenuous. It is definitely a 
carry-over sport and nearly everyone can participate, 
including both sexes and all age groups. Many persons 
with physical handicaps enjoy this activity. Second, 
the social values include wholesome boy-girl relations 
stimulated by organized ski programs in which outing 
clubs, parties, and dances are sponsored by adult ski 
groups or by the schools. Here is an activity boys and 
girls can do together and one in which the girls may 
excel in skill and technique. This provides a basis for 
proper relations among people interested in each other. 

There are also lessons in manners to be gained from 
slope etiquette. Third, development of personality takes 


_ place in ski competition in which traits of courage, 


ability to accept defeat graciously, keeping calm under 
pressure, restraining reckless urges, and the desire for 
continual improvement are everyday experiences. These 
are only a few of the vital results or objectives derived 
from a skiing program. 
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View of part of the school ski area showing tow, parking area, warming 
hut and youthful skiiers receiving instruction. 


Natural facilities can pro- 
vide the basis for a winter 
sports program when man- 
made facilities are lacking. 


The winter sports program offers a challenge to the 
physical director who finds that his main obstacle for 
organizing such a program is the acquisition of the nec- 
essary equipment for the boys and girls planning to 
participate. We have in our community a senior out- 
ing club which has in the last year sponsored what is 
called the “Swap Shop,” as a means of supplying boys 
and girls from the fifth through the eighth grades with 
winter sports equipment they lack and cannot furnish 
themselves. 

A drive to collect outgrown or unused skiing and 
skating items throughout the community was fairly suc- 
cessful and at least was a starting point for this pro- 
gram. The outing club raised several hundred dollars 
and gave three hundred to the Swap Shop. This money 
is used to buy new equipment to loan to these young 
people for the season. At the end of the season these 
items are turned back to the Swap Shop. The sum of 
money mentioned may seem rather small but in this 
town of some twenty-five hundred people it means that 
all the pupils in the grades previously mentioned who 
are interested, but who cannot supply all of their own 
equipment, will be able to get what they need to com- 
plete their outfits. 

The development of the ski program in the school 
greatly stimulated interest on the part of the pupils. 
The parents cooperated at Christmas time and many 
new ski and skating outfits were furnished by them. 
It appears that even in the poorest families parents 

(Continued on page 690) 
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Come to the Convention! 


INCE the 1950 national convention of the AAHPER 

is to be held in Dallas, Texas, the program planning 
committee decided upon a theme with local flavor which 
would be indicative of the indigenous resources of the 
Southwest. Because there may be some who are not 
familiar with the meaning of the term and the implica- 
tions which the round-up may have for our profession, 
a word of explanation may be in order. 

Historically, the round-up had its beginning in the 
west and southwest on the open range. It is the time 
when cowboys bring together all the live stock of the 
range to a central point in order that an evaluation 
might be made of existing resources. The round-up is 
a time when everyone in the organization puts on his 
working clothes and participates in the task of collect- 
ing, sorting, appraising, and branding of existing ma- 
terials. All decisions are made in the open with quality 
alone being the determining factor. No steer is assigned 
to the grade “A” group if it does not measure up to 
existing standards, and no animal can expect to win 
approval unless it can pass the rigid requirements of 
judges who make their decisions out in the open where 
everyone has a chance to see what is being done. Preju- 
diced opinions have no chance in the round-up unless 
they can pass the scrutiny of unbiased experts who 
accept quality alone as the criterion of success. No 
round-up can be successful without the wholehearted 
cooperation of all hands who have as their principal 
objective the success of the central organization and the 
promulgation of the ideals for which it stands. Every 
member of the organization is looked upon as an integral 
part of the group with equal privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 

At round-up time everyone is expected to convene at 
central headquarters in order to help in the evaluation of 
the year’s work. Dallas, Texas, has been selected as the 
central ranch house for the 1950 round-up of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the cowhands in that area extend a 
cordial invitation to their fellow workmen in all parts 
of the country to join them in helping to solve the 
problems which lie ahead.—Lloyd Messersmith, Assis- 
tant Convention Manager. 


So This Is Education 


7 challenge the claims of the coaches, the sports- 
writers, the booster clubs, and the public in general 
that high school varsity sports as now conducted con- 
stitute a cornerstone in American education and in fact 
are fundamental to the life and well being of the United 
States is probably heresy. If so, let the reader make the 
most of it. 


Let us grant at the outset that varsity sports make 
contribution. They do provide spectacles in which 
very few participate and large numbers sit on the side 
lines. They do contribute to “school spirit” which jp 
moderation is a good thing, but which all too often has 
its negative expression in the vandalism that so fre. 
quently occurs. They do give an opportunity to the 
superior few to exercise their talents. But let us look 
a bit under the surface. 

Before me lies the profound contribution of a sports. 
writer. His job depends upon whatever sensationalism 


_ he can inject into his articles. Imagine his glee, there. 


fore, over a local argument involving some of the 
coaches. The article is filled with assumptions, half. 
truths, and misapplication of data. To prove his points 
he modestly quotes at length from articles he himsel{ 
had previously written. 

The implication of his article is that elementary and 
junior high school pupils should be trained early to 
enable them to participate in high school sports. He 
speaks of the eighth-grade boy sitting with wrinkled 
brow, planning tricky plays for his football or basketball 
team, and in so doing exercising his constitutional rights 
to the pursuit of happiness. 

It is claimed that football develops initiative, courage, 
strength, etc. Let us consider initiative. Who is it who 
exercises initiative when the coach outlines every move? 
Ah, yes! Initiative! 

Isn’t it true that the coach very carefuly screens out 
those boys, who, in his opinion, clearly possess those 
qualities which are necessary in the playing of football? 
If football develops health, courage, strength, etc, 


. would it not be a good idea to take all those pupils who 


conspicuously lack these qualities and make up the 
football squad from among this group? Isn’t it true 
that football, on the contrary, gives an opportunity for 
those who have these qualities to put them into prac- 
tice? Good as far as it goes, but why exaggerate the 
great contributions of the sport? Why not just tell the 
truth for a change and admit that it is good entertain- 
ment, at public expense, in which a very small group 
actively participate? While we are at it we might as 
well face the fact that this small group frequently gets 
a very large percentage of the time of the physical edu- 
cation personnel who are paid to teach all the pupils, 
that they get far more than their just proportion in the 
use of the facilities, and that frequently they finish the 


experience with heads abnormally swelled by injudicious 
publicity. 

But, they say, think of the gate receipts! Yes, I am 
thinking of them. They represent a return on the time 
of the coaches and the use of facilities paid for by public 
money. If the value of athletics is to'be judged in any 
degree in terms of gate receipts, then let us recognize 
that athletics no longer belong in the school, but should 

(Continued on page 691) 
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The National Conference on Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 


RUTH ABERNATHY 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


sultants and three professional representatives from 

Canada will meet at the Pere Marquette State Park 
Lodge in Grafton, Illinois, to work together on current 
and pressing problems relating to graduate study in the 
fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. At the October, 1949, meeting of the Exec- 
utive Commitee in New York City it was felt that mem- 
bers of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation should be informed as to 
how the conference developed the selection and distri- 
bution of delegates, and the purposes of the forthcom- 
ing conference. It is hoped in this way that the work 
of the conference will be more readily understood. 

Recognition of the problems of graduate study in 
these fields is not new as may be seen from the number 
of articles and studies reported in recent years. At 
the instigation of Seward Staley in 1946 a meeting of 
directors in the Big Ten Conference was held to discuss 
ways of upgrading such study. In 1947 and again in 
1948 increasingly larger and more _ representative 
groups met to review the issues. At the latter meeting 
interest was such that the group urged continuance and 
expansion on the national level. Committees were ap- 
pointed which met in December, 1948, and in January, 
1949, for the purpose of securing an organizing com- 
mittee to consider the problems and possible need for a 
national conference. 

Organizations concerned with the three fields and 
related areas were asked to name one or two represent- 
atives to an organizing committee which met prior to 
the Boston convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in April, 
1949. It was the consensus of the group that the rapid 
increase in the number of candidates and in the number 
of institutions offering advanced courses gave added 
impetus to the immediate need for careful study of 


graduate preparation, and that a national conference 
should be held. 


[: January, 1950, thirty-six delegates, nine con- 
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and Recreation 


| peemenghidnere a review of various procedures cur- 
rently used in the upgrading of graduate work it 
was agreed that professional organizations should be 
the “key” to naming delegates as there are many excel- 
lent and able people in the three fields who are con- 
cerned with graduate work, and further that neither 
the Organizing Committee nor the Conference Execu- 
tive Committee elected by them should assume responsi- 
bility for naming delegates. In order to keep the con- 
ference of “working” size it was decided to limit the 
number of delegates to twelve for each area. Follow- 
ing a review of the delegates named by the sponsoring 
organizations, it was found that four additional recrea- 
tion and seven additional health education delegates 
were needed to bring each area up to the quota. Or- 
ganizations and leaders in these fields were circularized 
and the most frequently named persons were asked to 
be delegates. All delegates invited have accepted in 
accordance with the following policies: 

1. It is assumed that acceptance of conference in- 
vitations means that participants will come prepared. 

2. Individuals accepting invitations accept for the 
duration of the conference. 

3. Materials prepared in advance are to be circular- 
ized to all conference members prior to the conference. 

The final and official conference personnel list in- 
cludes thirty-six delegates, twelve in health education, 
twelve in physical education, and twelve in recreation ; 
one university president ; one dean of a graduate school ; 
two consultants in teacher education and accreditation ; 
six general consultants ; three Canadian representatives ; 
and the treasurer. The list of thirty-six area delegates 
includes representation from 23 institutions of higher 
learning and if the consultants are also considered then 
26 such institutions are represented of which 18 are 
public and eight are private. It is also interesting to 
note that of the 45 delegates and consultants, nine have 
field positions while the remainder, or 36, are employed 
by colleges or universities. While no attempt was made 
to dictate to any organization what delegates were to be 
appointed other than that such delegates should be con- 
versant. with problems in the field represented, geo- 
graphical distribution is comparatively satisfactory. 
Fifteen national organizations comprise the sponsoring 
group and include: 

(Continued on page 679) 
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April 18-22, 1950 


PROGRAM OUTLINE 


Joint Convention of the National 


Dallas, Texas 


Date Morning Luncheon 
Sunday, 9 :00-12:00: Board of Directors. 12:15-1:30: Board of Dir ech 
April 16 9 :30-12:00: Pre-convention sessions as desired by committees, 12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings 
sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. as desired by committees, ser. 
tions, affiliated organization; 
and special groups. 
ae Monday, 9 :30-12:00: Board of Directors. 12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings 
ae April 17 9 :30-12:00: Pre-convention sessions as desired by committees, as desired by committees, se. 
e sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 
ae Tuesday, 8 :00-6 :00: Registration. ‘ 12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings 
ag April 18 9 :00-12:00: Pre-convention sessions as desired by committees, as desired by committees, sec. 
ie sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. tions, affiliated organizations 
ie 9 :30-12 :00: State, district, and national officers, state directors, and special groups. 
national section officers, and past presidents. 
9 :00-12:00: Tours and visitations. 
Wednesday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, sections, 12 :30-1:45: School and college 
April 19 affliated organizations, and special groups. reunion luncheons. Luncheon 
8:00-6:00: Registration. meetings as desired by com- 
9 :00-12 :00: Division meetings. mittees, sections, affiliated or- 
Health Education ganizations, and special 
Physical Education groups. 
Recreation 
Thursday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, sections, 12 :30-1:45: Luncheon meetings 
April 20 affiliated organizations, and special groups. as desired by committees, sec- 
8 :00-6 :00: Registration. tions, affiliated organizations, 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings. and special groups. 
Health Education, Secondary Schools 
Physical Education, Elementary Schools 
Recreation, Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 
10:50-12:20: Third General Session— Summary of Committee 
Reports. 
Friday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, sections, 12 :30-1:45: School and college 
April 21 affiliated organizations, and special groups. reunion luncheons. Luncheon 
8:00-6:00: Registration. meetings as desired by com- 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings. mittees, sectious, affiliated or- 
Health Education, College ganizations, and special 
Physical Education, Secondary Schools groups. 
Recreation, Institutional and Industrial 
10 :50-12:20: Fifth General Session. 
{ Saturday, 9 :00-12:00: Meeting of New Board of Directors. 
April 22 10:00-12:00: Seventh General Session—Convention Summary. 
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ATIO:. 


Association and Southern District 


Hotel Adolphus 


THEME: Roundup on the Range 


Hotel Baker 


Afternoon 


Dinner 


Evening 


2:00-5:00: Board of Directors. 
1:30-5:45: Pre-convention sessions as desired by 
committees, sections, affiliated organizations, and 


special groups. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 

desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


7 :30-10:30: Board of 
Directors. 


1:30-6:00: Board of Directors. 

1:30-5:45: Pre-convention sessions as desired by 
committees, sections, affiliated organizations, and 
special groups. 


6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 

desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


1:00-5:00: Tours and visitations. 

1:30-3:30: Board of Directors. 

1:30-5:45: Pre-convention sessions as desired by 
committees, sections, affiliated organizations, and 
special groups. 

3:30-5:30: Section demonstrations. 


6 :00-7 :30: Dinner meetings as 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


8 :00-10:00: Opening General 
Session. 
10:00-10 :30: Formal reception. 
10 :00-1:00: Dancing. 


re 


2:00-3:30: Section meetings. 

Health Education, Elementary Schools 
Physical Education, College 

Public Recreation 

3:30-4:00: Visitation of exhibits. 
4:00-5:30: Section meetings. 
Athletics, Girls and Women 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Athletics, Boys and Men 

School and College Health Services 
3:45-5:30: Board of Directors. 


5 :30-7 :30: Dinner meetings as 

desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


8:00-10:00: Second General 
Session. 
10:00-1:00: Folk and social 


dancing. 


2:00-3 :30: Section meetings. 

Dance 

Therapeutics 

Administration and Supervision 

Professional Education 

Aquatics 

Community Health Education 

3:45-5:30: AAHPER Representative Assembly. 
3:45-5:30: All-convention motion pictures. 


6 :00-7 :30: Dinner meetings as 

desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


6:30-12:00: Fourth General 
Session—Sponsored by Great- 
er Dallas Health, Physical 
Education, and _ Recreation 
Association. 


2:00-3:30: Southern District Association Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

2:00-3:30: Inspection of exhibits by Board of 
Directors. 

2:00-3:30: Demonstrations as arranged by com- 
mittees and sections. 

3:50-5:20: Section meetings. 

Camping and Outdoor Education 

Student 

Research 

Professional and Public Relations 

Safety Instruction 


6:00-7 :30: Dinner meetings as 

desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 


8:00-9:50: Sixth General Ses- 
sion. 
10 :00-1:00: Social dancing. 


1:00-4:00: 1951 Convention Program Committee. 


Note: Registration and visitation of exhibits are sched- 
uled throughout the convention. It will be the aim to have 
all sessions conducted by enthusiastic and efficient chair- 
men with good resource leaders, cooperative discussants, 
consultants, and recorders. It will be the aim, also, to 
have participants on the programs represent, whenever 
possible, both ‘sexes, all teaching levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college and university, adult; and different fields 
of interests—health education, physical education, recre- 
ation, safety education and athletics. 

The March issue of the Journal will include the detailed 
convention program. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
‘Revised April 21, 1949 


Preamble 

During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the de- 
velopment of children have, from time to time, become a part 
of the programs of these institutions. Such provisions include 
health, physical education, and recreation for both children 
and teachers. To bring about a greater unity of purpose and 
correlation of effort among those engaged in the various as- 
pects of this broad program, the AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATION- 
AL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is hereby formed and 
the following Constitution and By-Laws are adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 
Section 1—The organization shall be called the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
A Department of the National Education Association. 


Article II. Aims 
Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health 
education, physical education, and recreation and are: 
a. To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 
b. To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 
c. To provide such means of promotion as will secure ade- 
quate programs. 


Article III. Professional Groups 
Section 1.——The Association shall include professional groups 
organized by districts, states, nations, and provinces upon the 
basis of geographical location, sections, and affiliated organiza- 
tions as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions as 
follows: Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1—The Association shall consist of members and 
patrons as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Government 
Section 1—The business of the Association shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Directors, and a Representative Assem- 
bly, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article VII. Honor Awards 
Section 1—Honor awards may be given for meritorious 
service as provided in the By-Laws. 
Article VIII. Publications 
Section 1.—The official publication shall be called the Journal 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, published and distributed as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 
Section 2.—The Association shall publish and distribute a 
Research Quarterly and such other materials as may be author- 
ized by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided. 


Article IX. Amendments 

Section 1—This Constitution may be amended at any meet. 
ing of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote as here. 
inafter provided. An affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds 
of the total membership of the Representative Assembly shal] 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall be valid be. 
yond thirty days after official notification. Amendments shall 
be published not later than the third issue of the Journal after 
being passed. 
BY-LAWS 


Article I. Membership 

Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be desig. 
nated as members, associate members, professional members, 
life members, student members, student professional members, 
honorary members, and patrons. 

Section 2.—Members shall consist of all persons profession- 
ally engaged in one or more of the various aspects of health 
education, physical education, or recreation. 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those persons not 
professionally engaged in health education, physical education, 
or recreation, but interested in the support of these programs, 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall be the same 
as active members except as defined in Section 10 of this article. 
Life memberships shall be available to individuals but not 
agencies, associations, or institutions. 

Section 5.—Student members shall include. students attend- 
ing professional and teacher-education institutions preparing 
for health education, physical education, or recreation, and 
persons who have completed such training but who are not 
actively engaged in professional work. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be persons outside the 
professions of health education, physical education, and recre- 
ation, elected to membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related fields. 
Candidates for honorary membership shall be nominated by a 
member of the Representative Assembly at its regular annual 
meeting and for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured through mail vote. Honor- 
ary members shall receive all publications of the Association 
without charge. 

Section 7.—Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $200.00 or more to the Association. Patrons 
shall receive all official publications without additional charge. 

Section 8—Members, associate members, professional mem- 
bers, life members, and student members shall be approved by 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer acting upon formal appli- 
cation of the candidate. 

Section 9—Only members, professional members, life mem- 
bers, and patrons who are professionally engaged in health 
education, physical education, or recreation shall have the right 
to hold office or to vote in the election of members for the 
Representative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 

Section 10.—The annual dues for members shall be $3.50; 
associate members, $3.50; professional members, $10.00; stu- 
dent members, $2.50; and student professional members, $4.00. 
The annual dues shall begin with either October, January, or 
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April and the year designated by the candidate. The life 
membership may be obtained upon payment of a single fee of 
$160.00 or $20.00 per year for ten consecutive years. Members, 
associate members, and student members shall receive the 
official Journal. Professional members, life members, and pa- 
trons shall receive all publications of the Association. The 
publications shall be sent only to those members whose dues 
have been paid. 

Section 11.—Only libraries and reading clubs, agencies, asso- 
ciations or institutions may secure the Research Quarterly 
subscription for $3.00. Only they may secure both the Research 
Quarterly and the Journal for $6.50. 

Section 12—Any person may be restored to membership 
upon payment of dues for the current year. 


Article II. Representative Assembly 


Section 1—The Representative Assembly shall consist of the 
Board of Directors, district presidents, vice presidents-elect 
and past vice presidents of divisions, three representatives 
from each section except in the General Division when there 
shall be one representative from each section, one represen- 
tative from each affiliated organization as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and one representative from each state, nation, or prov- 
ince association having twenty-five to one hundred active, 
professional, and life members in the national association; two 
representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having one hundred and one to. three hundred active, profes- 
sional, and life members in the national association; three rep- 
resentatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having three hundred and one to five hundred active, profes- 
sional, and life members in the national association; with one 
additional representative for each two hundred and fifty of 
such members above five hundred; as provided in Section 2 
of this article. State, nation, or province associations with less 
than twenty-five active, professional, or life members may pe- 
tition the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation in 
the Representative Assembly. The representatives shall have 
equal rights. Each representative, except representatives of 
affliated organizations, shall have one vote. The Representa- 
tive Assembly shall also include as non-voting members, the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor. 

Section 2.—Members of the Representative Assembly shall 
be members of the national association, and except certain 
members of the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 
and representatives from sections and affiliated organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, nation, or province as- 
sociations according to district, state, nation, or province con- 
stitution and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of 
these By-Laws. Such members shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 

Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Representative As- 
sembly to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws; 
to elect the officers, except as provided in Article V, Section 
2; to initiate such business as it deems desirable; and to exer- 
cise veto power over action taken by the Board of Directors 
upon three-fourths vote of those present at an official meeting, 
and other business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 


‘a record of the proceedings of the Representative Assembly 


and shall make a report at each meeting and at the national 
convention. He shall notify each state, nation, or province as- 
sociation at least thirty days before its annual meeting of the 
number of persons in that state, nation, or province associa- 
tion. This information is to be used by the state, nation, or 
province association for determining the number of representa- 
tives to the Representative Assembly as provided in Section 1 
of this Article and in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5.—An annual meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly shall be held at the time and place of the national conven- 
tion. Special meetings may be called by the President or at 
the written request of a majority of the Representative As- 
sembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least thirty days 
prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the Representative 
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Assembly, present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business as provided in Section 
3 of this Article. 

Section 7—Members of the Representative Assembly may 
vote by proxy providing the-proxy is a member of the nation- 
al association. A proxy may cast votes for representatives of 
sections, and for such state or district association representa- 
tives in his district who so authorize him in writing. Such 
authorization shall be presented to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the 
specific person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and 
it must be signed by the member for whom the proxy is desig- 
nated. Each member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order of preference. 
If a proxy is issued to more than-one person, it thereby be- 
comes automatically cancelled. 

Section 8—Members of the Association may attend all 
Representative Assembly meetings without vote. By request of 
an Assembly member and upon unanimous consent of the 
Representative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to address 
briefly the members of the Assembly. 


Article III. Board of Directors 

Section 1—The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the im- 
mediate Past President, and one representative from each of 
the several districts. The district representatives shall serve 
for three years, two being elected each year. It shall also in- 
clude as a non-voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be represented by 
proxy as provided in Article II, Section 7. Eight or more. 
members of the Board of Directors present in person or by 
proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 2—It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to initiate and transact all business necessary for the conduct 
of the Association except as provided in Article II, Section 3. 


Article ITV. Officers 

Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the immediate Past Pres- 
ident, and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually 
by the Representative Assembly at the time of the regular an- 
nual meeting. The President-Elect shall automatically succeed 
to the office of the President at the conclusion of the next 
annual meeting. 

Section 3—The President shall act as chairman of the 
Representative Assembly, the Board of Directors, and the 
National Convention Committee as hereinbefore and herein- 
after provided. He shall appoint all members of committees, 
both standing and president’s, with the exception of the Nom- 
inating Committee and Division Committees as hereinafter pro- 
vided. He shall appoint the Association’s representatives on 
joint committees. Members of standing committees and joint 
committees shall be approved by the Board of Directors; mem- 
bership on such committees shall be rotating three-year terms 
and two consecutive terms shall not be permitted. President’s 
committees shall be created by the President any time during 
the year and these committees shall terminate with his term 
of office. If the Board of Directors shall deem it necessary or 
advisable to continue the work of any president’s committee 
beyond the termination date of the committee it may recommend 
to the President-Elect that a new president’s committee be 
appointed to continue the work of the committee. 

Section 4.—The. President-Elect shall act for the President in 
his absence, and in case of death or resignation of the Presi- 
dent, the President-Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired 
term. 

Section 5.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by and hold office subject to the vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The duties and remuneration of this office 
shall be determined by the Board of Directors. He shall be 
bonded for the sum of $5000 and the Assistant Secretary for 
$1000, the annual premiums to be paid by the Association. 
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Section 6.—The President shall appoint annually a certified 
public accountant who shall audit the books and accounts of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said ac- 
countant shall be presented to the Board of Directors at the 
time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1——There shall be a Nominating Committee consist- 
ing of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and one 
representative from each district of the national association, 
appointed by the president of that district. These appoint- 
ments shall be made not later than October 15. The chairman 
of the Nominating Committee shall publish the names of his 
committee in the December issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. The membership at large may suggest nominations to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee shall write 
to each member of the Representative Assembly on or before 
December 15, giving a list of the committee members and re- 
questing suggestions for nominations to be sent to the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee or to the district represen- 
tatives of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Assembly 
meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due consid- 
eration to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee is absent at 
the time of the annual meeting, the President of the national 
association shall appoint a substitute to attend, to insure full 
representation from all districts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Committee 
as to who the nominees shall be. The committee shall first 
submit a slate of at least three names for the office of Presi- 
dent-Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated for 


“one person; otherwise the two persons with the highest number 


of votes shall again be voted upon. 

Section 2.—The officers for each division shall be the Vice 
President, the Vice President-Elect, and the immediate past 
Vice President. The Vice Presidents-Elect for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation shall be nominated at least 
thirty days prior to the annual national convention by the 
chairmen and secretaries of the sections and affiliated organi- 
zations within their respective divisions, and shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly. A slate of at least three names 
for each Vice President-Elect shall be submitted to the Assem- 
bly in a manner to be determined by each division. The Vice 
Presidents-Elect shall automatically succeed to the offices of 
Vice Presidents at the conclusion of the next annual conven- 
tion. 


Article VI. District, State, Nation, and Province Associations 


Section 1—There shall be the following districts: Eastern, 
Central, Midwest, Northwest, Southern, and Southwest. It 
shall be the duty of the Representative Assembly to assign 
the different states to their respective districts. The districts 
and the states embodied in each are: Central District—Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming; Eastern District—Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, -Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont; Midwest District—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin; North- 
west District—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington; South- 
ern District—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; Southwest District— 
Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. 

Section 2—The District of Columbia and the provinces of 
Canada shall be considered upon the same basis as states as 
hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.—Each district is entitled to one page in each is- 
sue of the Journal for news items and announcements pertain- 
ing to that district. 

Section 4—Each district, state, nation, or province may 
form its own association, make its own constitution, elect: its 


own Officers, and manage its own affairs provided the national 
Constitution and By-Laws be not violated. 

Section 5—To be eligible for affiliation with the national 
association, each district, state, nation, or province association 
must hold at least one meeting each year, reporting same to 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the national association 
within thirty days after date of meeting. Each district shall 
submit a copy of its annual financial statement at this time. 
Each state, nation, or province association must have at least 
twenty-five members of the national association to be affili. 
ated with that body, as hereinafter provided unless it is aq. 
mitted upon petition in accordance with Article II, Section 1 
of these By-Laws. ‘ 

Section 6.—To become affiliated with the national associa. 
tion, a state, nation, or province association shall petition the 
Representative Assembly through the Executive Secretary. 
Treasurer at least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of 
the Assembly. The petition shall include a copy of the state, 
nation, or province constitution, a list of the officers of the 
association, a copy of the minutes of the last regular meeting, 
a list of its members who are members of the national associa. 
tion, and the names of the representative or representatives 
proposed for the Representative Assembly. 

Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any district, state, nation, or province association by a 
two-thirds majority mail vote of the entire membership of the 
Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after 
date of official notification. A district, state, nation, or proy-: 
ince association may be expelled for violation of the Constity- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VII. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1—The term “organization” refers to the type of 
official seryice rendered by that, body. The term “section” 
refers to major interests of persons who constitute that group, 

Section 2.—The following organizations are affiliated with 
the national association: in the Health Education Division— 
American School Health Association, YWCA Health Educa- 
tion Directors’ Society; in the Physical Education Division— 
American Academy of Physical Education, American Physio- 
therapy Association, Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., Canadian 
Physical Education Association, College Physica! Education 
Association, Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of Physi- 
cal Education for College Women, National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Physical 
Education Society of the YMCA’s of North America, the 
Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the Association for Physical and Mental Reha- 
bilitation ; in the Recreation Division—American Youth Hostels, 
Inc. 

Section 3.—The following sections are included in the national 
association: Health Education Division—Elementary, Second- 
ary, College, School and College Health Services, Community 
Health Education, and Safety Instruction; Physical Education 
Division—Elementary, Secondary, and College; Recreation Di- 
vision—Public Recreation, Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agen- 
cies, and Institutional and Industrial Recreation; General 
Divisjon—Administration and Supervision, Camping and Out- 
door Education, Dance, Athletics for Boys and Men, Athletics 
for Girls and Women, Measurement and Evaluation, Profes- 
sional Education, Professional and Public Relations, Research, 
Student, Therapeutics, and Aquatics. 

Section 4.—Each organization or section shall have the right 
to fix the qualifications of its members.- 

Section 5.—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation with 
the national association, each section must present or sponsor 
a program in connection with the national convention. Each 
affiliated organization may present or sponsor a program in 
connection with the national convention, and must in addition, 
have a minimum of twenty-five members who are members 
of the national association. Members of the national associa- 
tion may attend the programs and discussions of any section. 
Each section shall hold a meeting at the annual convention 


(Continued on page 689) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Health Education 


The Second National Conference on Physicians and Schools 
sponsored by the Bureau of Health Education of the American 
Medical Association was held at the Hotel Moraine in Highland 
Park, Illinois, October 13-15, 1949. The purposes of the con- 
ference were (1) to evaluate progress made in the development 
of school health services since the 1947 Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, (2) to agree on methods of working together to 
improve and extend school health services at the state and local 
level, (3) to stimulate joint action of medical, public health, and 
educational interests at the state and local level leading to the 
development of sound school health services. 

More than a hundred and fifty persons registered for par- 
ticipation in the various discussion groups. Representatives 
were present from state departments of education and state de- 
partments of health, state medical societies and associations, 
and national health agencies. 

For the first time in the District of Columbia public schools 
the superintendent of schools, all associate superintendents, and 
all principals participated in a health institute for school cus- 
todians. 

Specialists from the United States Public Health Service, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the director of school maintenance 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, and the director of sanita- 
tion in the District of Columbia Health Department, discussed 
the role of the custodian in the health of the school child. 

Bringing the school administrator and the school custodian 
together to discuss school health should bring about a better 
understanding of mutual problems. The District of Columbia 
Tuberculosis Association cooperated with school officials in 
arranging this institute. 

A National Conference on Cardiovascular Diseases will be 
held in Washington, D. C., January 18-20, 1950, under the 
joint sponsorship of the American Heart Association and the 
National Heart Institute of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
This will be the first national conference bringing together 
physicians, scientists, community service leaders, and members 
of allied professions to formulate a comprehensive program to 
combat the nation’s leading cause of death. 

The conference will define and develop both immediate and 
long-range programs, and will map out plans to determine how 
professional and lay groups concerned with the heart diseases 
can best work together for the most effective use of their re- 
sources for the entire community. 

To help meet the employment problems of the cerebral pal- 
sied and other severely handicapped persons, a special training 
course for employment and placement counselors was held No- 
vember 7 to December 7, 1949, in New York under the joint 
sponsorship of Alpha Gamma Delta, international women’s 
fraternity, and the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

The course was part of the national cerebral palsy program 
of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
started three and one-half years ago to develop a nationwide 


« program for the cerebral palsied. The program also includes 


a staff of professional consultants to advise on establishment 
of local programs, a scholarship program to train professional 
workers with the handicapped, the National Personnel Registry 
and Employment Service to help channel professional workers 
into critical areas, and the establishment of more than 90 
cerebral palsy treatment and training centers. 

Minnesota school pupils annually purchase at their schools 
about ten million candy bars and five million bottles of soft 
drinks. The estimated cost, at five cents an item, runs to about 
$770,000 a year, or about four times the amount now being 
spent by the Minnesota Department of Health on the entire state 
dental health program. 
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These figures were arrived at from a study of the sale of 
candy bars and soft drinks in Minnesota schools, recently com- 
pleted by Dr. W. A. Jordan, director of the Division of Dental 
Health, Dr. Herbert Mikkelson of the Minnesota State Dental 
Association, and Perry Sandell, director of the health program 
for the State Department of Education. 

Responsibility for teaching the teen-agers of the United States 
to operate automobiles skillfully, safely, and with enjoyment 
was placed squarely on our public high schools by the 150 
participants in the first National Conference on High School 
Driver Education. 

Representatives of 45 state education departments, city and 
county school systems, colleges and universities, and organiza- 
tions interested in safety met at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, 
October 2-5, to exchange experiences and to develop policies for 
the inauguration and expansion of educationally sound driver- 
education programs as an integral part of the high school cur- 
riculum. 

Driving an automobile, the conference decided, has great sig- 
nificance both for young people and for the common welfare. 
Effective driver education contributes to the achievement of a 
number of basic purposes in education. 

Wayne O. Reed, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was conference chairman and the secretary 
was Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary of the NEA Com- 
mission on Safety Education, which administered the conference. 

Sponsors were the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the NEA National Commission on Safety Education, 
and the following NEA departments: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation; and National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 


Physical Education . 


The annual meeting of the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation will be held December 28-29, 1949, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. Reservations may be ob- 
tained by writing to the hotel. 

At its executive committee meeting in August, Phi Delta 
Pi, national professional physical education fraternity for 
women, decided again to sponsor a program at the national 
convention of the AAHPER in Dallas. The 1950 convention 
of Phi Delta Pi will be held in Bedford, Pennsylvania, August 
28-30. Miss Lucille Spillman of St. Louis is convention chair- 
man and Miss Josephine Christaldi of Philadelphia is national 
president of the fraternity. . 

Dr. T. K. Cureton writes that at Camp MacLean, near Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin, some 75 National Council administrative 
officials, key committeemen, and aquatic experts met to study 
the National YMCA Aquatic Program. It was the first na- 
tional meeting since 1937, except for the centennial and triennial 
meetings of the National Aquatic Committee. The conference 
was under the direction of the National Aquatic Committee, 
composed of six laymen, six YMCA professional secretaries, 
and three elected commissioners of aquatics. The presiding 
officers were Dr. T. K. Cureton of the University of Illinois, 
chairman, and Lynn Russell of the Detroit Metropolitan 
YMCA, secretary-treasurer. This group, along with certain 
National Council officials acting as ex-officio members, served 
as the Conference Steering Committee, and acted upon all 
recommendations from the delegates before the conference 
ended. The attendance was very selective as each delegate 
was elected and approved in his state or area according to a 
quota system, thus assuring representation of the whole country. 
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Delegates were present also from China, Canada, Hawaii, and 
the Canal Zone. 

Five full working days were devoted to deliberations on 
administrative problems and to instruction in four activity areas 
needing emphasis, namely: (1) lifesaving and water safety, 
directed by Charles E. Silvia of Springfield College and George 
Gillesby of the Detroit YMCA; (2) competitive swimming, 
directed by James Counsilman of Iowa University and Gus 
McKinnon of Oakland, California; (3) boating and canoeing, 
directed by Robert Nelson of the Baltimore YMCA and Phil 
Hall of the St. Paul YMCA; (4) recreational water stunts, 
games, and exhibitions, directed by T. K. Cureton of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and C. B. Douglas of McKeesport, Pa. 


The host committee of the Chicago YMCA’s was headed by 
Ralph Davis, with David C. Stubbs in charge of registrations 
and local arrangements, and W. T. Rowe in charge of evalua- 
tion. The camp site was excellent for this conference, except 
that there were limited diving facilities. 


General 


Attractive bulletins have been received recently in the head- 
quarters office from state associations in Rhode Island, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Minnesota, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania. The many visitors to the national office enjoy examining 
these materials. 


The September, 1949, issue of the Newsletter of the Minnesota 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
included the physical education, recreation, and health education 
platforms of the AAHPER. 


Mr. Ernest Lee, director of physical education and recreation 
for the province of British Columbia since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed national director of physical fitness in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and chairman of the National 
Council on Physical Fitness. Mr. Lee, who will assume his 
duties in Ottawa on October 1, is a graduate of the Vancouver 
Normal School and holds an A.B. degree from the University 
of British Columbia and a B.Sc. in physical education from 
the University of Oregon. 

Some of the general session speakers at the national conven- 
tion to be held in Dallas next April are Dean L. D. Haskew, 
College of Education, University of Texas; Willard Goslin, 
superintendent, Pasadena Public Schools; Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
vice chairman, Recreation Commission, State of California; 
and Dr. Howard Rusk, associate editor, New York Times. 


The approach to posture therapy presented in the article by 
Dorothy A. Boynton entitled “Good Posture—the ounce of pre- 
vention” published in the October issue of the Jowrnal was first 
worked out by Henry O. Kendall and Florence P. Kendall of 
Children’s Hospital School, Baltimore, Maryland. They have 
based it upon years of research and clinical experience with 

ture problems. This acknowledgment, originally submitted 
with the manuscript, was accidentally omitted when the article 
was printed. 


President Carl L. Nordly announces the following changes in 
personnel of national committees: 


Dr. Harry A. Scott has resigned from the Committee on 
Facilities due to the pressure of his duties at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. His term of service on the committee 
will be completed by Dr. John L. Hutchinson, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Ross Allen has requested that he be relieved of his duties 
on the Committee on Camping. Dr. Harlan Metcalf, Cortland 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, has been invited 
to serve on the committee. 

Julian Smith, vice president on recreation, will serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on Relationships with Commercial Con- 
cerns replacing Lewis Barrett who resigned from the office of 
vice president for recreation when he accepted the position of 
consultant in recreation and outdoor education in the national 
headquarters office. 
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Miss Grace Palmer, health education secretary of the Nat 


io 
Board of the YWCA, for the eastern and southern region rs 
has replaced Miss Mary M. Weeks as the YWCA representative 
on the Committee on Affiliated Organizations. ms 
Two new president’s committees have been appointed as nee 
follows : 
ve 
CoMMITTEE ON PRECONVENTION MEETINGS 
Function: To recommend for consideration by the groups P. 
involved a three-day schedule of preconvention meetings, doye. D 
tailed as much as possible, to afford opportunities for Persons S 
cc 
An Open Letter to All Members of the AAHPER 0! 
Dear FELLOW MEMBER: 
We hope you are planning to attend the annual con- 
vention of our Association to be held in Dallas, Texas, | 
next April. We are sure that you are interested in the n 
plans for the future leadership of the association. You C 
are invited to submit your suggestions for nominees for s 
president-elect. V 
0 
How Is Your President-Elect Chosen? I 
..At least sixty days before the annual convention the C 
chairman submits to each member of the committee a 
complete list of all names which have been submitted 
for president-elect. Each member of the committee includ- 
ing the chairman ranks each person on the lists using 
. numbers from 1 to 5, in which 1 represents first rank. I 
If five or more members of the committee vote 1, 2, or 3, , 
for a person he is retained for further consideration. If . 


five or more do not rank an individual 1, 2 or 3 he is 
dropped from further consideration. 

Those who remain on the lists after this first ranking 
are rated a second time on the following basis: 


Rank 1 5 points 
Rank 2 4 points 
Rank 3 3 points 
Rank 4 2 points 
Rank 5 1 point 


The seven highest on all lists are then retained for 
final deliberation by the committee before presenting the 
slate for the officers at the annual convention. 

The final report of the Nominating Committee can 
include only candidates who are members in good stand- 
ing of the national association, and who have given 
written expression of their willingness to serve if elected. 

President Carl Nordly and the respective district pres- 
ident have appointed the following members to the 
committee : 

Central: Mabel J. Shirley, director, physical education 
for women, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Northwest: Carl E. Klafs, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Montana. 

Midwest: Elmer D. Mitchell, director, department of | 
physical education for men, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Eastern: Howard .G. Richardson, director of physi- 
cal education, health, and recreation, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Southwest: Vaughn L. Hall, director, health, physical 
education and recreation, Room 223, State Capitol, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. ; 

Southern: Ernest B. Smith, chairman division of health 
and physical education, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Will each member give serious consideration to the 
nominations and send his suggestions either to the district 
representative on the committee or to the chairman by 
February 1, 1950. 


Frances WAYMAN, Chairman 
Fort Worth Public Schools 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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with multiple interests (or memberships) to attend meetings of 
two or more groups. , 

The members of the committee are: Anna Espenschade, chair- 
man, University of California, Berkeley; Leah J. Gregg, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles ; J ulia R. Grout, Duke Uni- 
vericty, Durham, N. C.; Alma Hawkins, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Ill.; Richard Hayes, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Ray Niswonger, YMCA, Dallas, Texas; Bessie Rudd, 
Pembroke College, Providence, R. I.; Lewis Spears, State 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas ; W. K. Streit, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is hoped that by reducing the amount of time given to pre- 
convention meetings more persons will be able to remain for all 
of the sessions of the AAHPER convention. The committee is 
endeavoring to develop a schedule (or schedules) for precon- 
vention meetings after the Dallas convention. 

The following sections, groups and organizations are rep- 
resented on the committee: American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation, National Council of the Research Section, Therapeutic 
Section, National Association for Physical Education of College 
Women, Dance Section, City Directors, YMCA, National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and Phi Epsilon Kappa, all 
of which held preconvention meetings in Boston. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSCHOOL COMPETITION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Function: To formulate a statement that might be endorsed, 
publicized, supported, and implemented by groups concerned 
with the problem of interschool competition in the elementary 
school phase of the physical education program. 

The members of the committee are: Simon McNeely, chair- 
man, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Helen 
Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla.; Charles Forsythe, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich.; Martha 
Gable, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Helen Hartwig, 9027 
Eager Road, Apartment D, Richmond Heights 27, Mo.; Fred V. 
Hein, American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill.; Larry Houston, Public Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
C. H. Maxwell, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Harley, Robertson, State Department of Education, Olympia, 
Wash.; Warren Southworth, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Frances Stuart, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


Central District News 


By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


NORTH DAKOTA 


New officers for the state association were elected on Oc- 
tober 21. At the annual state meeting, Lewy Lee, Mayville 
State Teachers College, assumed his duties as president for 
the coming year. Other officers are: president-elect, Willis 
Osmund, Valley City; and secretary-treasurer, Grace O. 
Rhonemus. 

In addition to the participation of Dr. Arthur Steinhaus on 
the state program, as previously announced, Dr. C. H. McCloy 
discussed the needs in rural physical education. It is en- 
couraging to note that these two leaders in our field also par- 
ticipated in sessions of other groups and in general sessions for 
all teachers, and that they were enthusiastically received. Dr. 
McCloy spoke before the rural teachers’ section and at the 
men’s banquet, while Dr. Steinhaus was called on to speak at 
a general session. 

The State Education Association sponsors sectional meetings 
in each of four sections of the state in addition to the annual 
State convention. In the past, three of the sections have had an 
organized group on health, physical education, and recreation. 
During October the Southeastern Section meeting at Valley 
City decided to organize a group in this special field. It has 


By Grace O. Rhonemus 
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been found that states with strong sectional groups are very 
likely to have strong state associations. It is our hope that the 
organization of this fourth sectional group will do much to 
strengthen our state organization. 

The regional conference on professional preparation of 
teachers in health, physical education, and recreation held in 
Minneapolis on October 1 and 2, was well attended by repre- 
sentatives of teacher-training institutions in North Dakota. 

Dickenson Teachers College, Valley City Teachers College, 
Jamestown College, Ellendale State Normal and Industrial 
School, State Agricultural College, and the University were 
represented. A state meeting to further study and implement 
the recommendations of the national regional conferences 
is planned for January, 1950. 


Southwest District News 


By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 
ARIZONA 


The annual Arizona state association conference was held in 
Phoenix, Arizona, November 3, 4 and 5 in conjunction with 
the Arizona Education Association convention. At the general 
session brief reports were given summarizing the past 20 years 
of progress in health, physical education, and recreation. Meet- 
ings on physical education, recreation, sex education, mental 
hygiene, teacher training, and high school interscholastic tennis 
were held. The conference closed with a luncheon honoring 
14 past presidents. 

Nina Murphy, director of health, physical education, and 
recreation for women at Arizona State College, was honored 
at a reunion marking her 25th anniversary at the college. 
Speakers for the occasion. were Viola Ramsey, toastmistress, 
Verdell Lewis, Caroline Kirkpatrick, Margaret Holt, Mary 
Poe, and Melba Phillips. Miss Murphy was presented with a 
gold watch. 

New to the staff of the department of physical education for 
women at Arizona State College are Joyce Gesas, Ida Devlin 
and Mariam Joy, graduates of Stanford University, and Lor- 
raine Pszczola of New York University. Edna Plock has 
begun study on her doctorate at Ohio State University. 

The semi-annual college women’s sportsday was held at 
Phoenix College, December 3, and the date for the spring 
sportsday is set for April 22, in Tempe. The fifth annual 
dance symposium for high school girls is scheduled for 
December 10. 

West Phoenix High School, the fifth and newest high school 
in the Phoenix system, opened this fall with an enrollment of 
1,374. The girls’ physical education program was initiated on 
the block system. Volleyball and softball, archery, hockey and 
speedball, dancing, basketball, and table tennis and badminton 
made up the six-week blocks. 


By Regna F. Breneman 


CALIFORNIA By Arvid Pauly 


The executive committee of the CAHPER met in Santa 
Barbara, October 15-16. President Al Arps presided. Dates 
for the annual state convention were set for April 1-5. C. C. 
Christiansen from Santa Barbara was named conference man- 
ager. 

The thirteenth annual fall conference of the Southern Section 
of CAHPER convened at Pasadena City College on Saturday, 
October 29. The convention was addressed by Elizabeth C. 
Kelley, professor of health education, Fresno State College. 

The Federated Council, California Interscholastic Federation, 
voted to adopt the National Federation rules for the 1950 foot- 
ball season. This ruling became necessary because of con- 
fusion resulting in games which were being played between 
teams from different sections of the state. 

Geraldine Schwaderer, chairman of the state membership 
committee, reports 2,332 members up to June, 1949. 
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A workshop for physical education teachers and athletic 
coaches was conducted by the State Department of Education 
from August 1-12 at the California Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo. Over 225 junior college and high school coaches 
and teachers attended. The consultant staff included Branch 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, and members of 


“his staff; Jeff Cravath, football coach at the University of 


Southern California; Lynn Waldorf, football coach at the 
University of California, and his staff; Jess Hill, track coach, 
University of Southern California; Everett Dean, basketball 
and baseball coach, Stanford University ; Carl Trieb, Occidental 
College ; James Smith, Fullerton College; Tom Stowe, Berkeley 
Tennis Club; Jack Gaines, Glendale High School; Ivan Olsen, 
San Diego Vocational High School; and Jerrold Russel, 
Verdugo Hills High School. The workshop courses provided 
an excellent opportunity for professional improvement in the 
areas of health, physical education, recreation, and athletics. 
The 1950 workshop dates have been set for August 7-18. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russell 


The Churchill County High School at Fallon is organizing 
a girls’ athletic association. At present they are studying girls’ 
leagues and sample constitutions of GAA’s to determine which 
setup will best fit their needs. 

The teachers’ institute for the State of Nevada was held in 
Reno, on October 26. Teachers from all parts of the state par- 
ticipated in the health education section which was led by Mary 
Reece, Northside Junior High School, Reno. The topic for 
discussion was, “Sources of Material for Health Education 
Correctives.” 

The Women’s Recreation Association at the University of 
Nevada has started a recreational roller skating period for both 
faculty and students. The Association is fortunate in having 
floor space in the old gymnasium made available for this activity 
which is popular with the students. An extensive faculty recre- 
ational program has been planned by the faculty recreation 
committee, headed by J. E. Martie. As a starter, the faculty 
will participate in badminton and volleyball. There will also 
be golf instruction with Marge Price of the physical education 
department, monthly square dances with Faye Briggs, also of 
the physical education department in charge, and bi-weekly 
steak fries and horseback rides with Ruth Russell as leader. 


NEW MEXICO By Caskey Settle 


Silver City Teachers College now has a new gymnasium 
which has two full-sized basketball courts and seats for 3,000 
spectators. 

Highlands University has a driver-education course for 
teachers as a part of its regular curriculum. During the sum- 
mer term, 25 teachers’ certificates were granted at the begin- 
ning of this fall quarter, 18 students were enrolled in the class. 
At least 10 high schools are now offering driver-training in- 
struction for the first time. 

Hobbs Junior High School, under the leadership of Roy 
Haynes, has developed a fine intramural program for boys. 
Last year, 80 percent of the boys enrolled in the school par- 
ticipated. Homerooms are the basis for the teams, and an 
effort to distribute the athletic talent evenly is made in assigning 
boys to the homerooms. Competition is held in 18 different 
sports and events. Certificates of athletic efficiency are awarded 
to those deserving them, and this year a point system is being 
started, with awards for all-round efficiency. 

Highlands University has advertised for bids for the initial 
unit of its new physical education building. This will be a 
gymnasium with three full-sized basketball courts, seats for 
3,200 spectators, dressing rooms, offices, and equipment rooms. 

C. S. Moll is the new head of the department of physical 
education at the College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 
He comes from Kansas State College where he was associate 
professor of physical education. Thelma Parker, formerly of 
the University of Oregon, is the new director for women. The 
new backfield coach and baseball coach is Marvin Campbell 
who transferred from Parkinston, Mississippi, Junior College. 

New Mexico State Teachers College has a new head foot- 
ball coach, Duyane A. Parker. 
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Southern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


Mr. John Foster has returned from the University of Iowa to 
take over the duties of athletic director at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club. Mr. Foster was formerly athletic director at the Birming- 
ham YMCA. Mr. Foster has pianned a varied teaching ang 
competitive program for 1949-50 in swimming, gymnastics, bad. 
minton, volleyball, handball, tennis, and golf. 

The Atlanta Swimming Association, sponsored by Emory 
University has dissolved. Former members of this organization 
are now swimming for the Atlanta Athletic Club. 

Miss Joy Davis who has been teaching at Chatham Hall, 
Chatham, Virginia, joined the health and physical education 
staff at Georgia State College for women this fall. She is g 
graduate of the Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Carol Pryor, formerly a graduate of Georgia State 
College for Women, will return this year as school physician 
and coordinator of health services. 

At the instigation of Dr. Manchester, a student health council 
has been formed at Georgia State College for Women to study 
the total health problem on the campus and to coordinate all 
health services. There will be both student and faculty repre- 
sentation on this council. 

The following leaders in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation visited Georgia during late October and early 
November: Mr. G. Ott Romney, University of West Virginia, 
delivered an address before the Georgia Recreation Society 
October 26; Dr. J. B. Nash, New York University; Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University ; and Dr. Jackson Shar- 
man, University of Alabama, acted as consultants at the South- 
ern Working Conference at Emory University, November 4-5; 
Dr. T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois, acted as a consultant 
at a YMCA conference in Atlanta, November 5. 


KENTUCKY By Thomas B. Godfrey 


The fifth district sectional meeting of the state health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation association was held November 4 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Herb Lewis, Valley High School, 
chairman of the group, has indicated that the program con- 
sisted of a demonstration of modern dance by students from 
the University of Louisville under the direction of Miss Estell 
Volin. Miss Mary Badgett, Belknap Elementary School, gave 
a demonstration of rhythmics with her sixth-grade children. 
Members of the fencing team at the University of Louisville 
explained the ‘basic principles of the art of fencing and then put 
on a short exhibition foil bout. Mr. King Solver, superintend- 
ent of schools at Fort Knox, Kentucky, spoke on the topic, “Re- 
cent Trends in Teaching Physical Education in the High School.” 

The Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
met at the University of Kentucky on October 28 and 29. Mr. 
Ben Flora, president of the Kentucky Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Association, called a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council to discuss health and physical education plans for 
the school year, 1949-50. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Ruth O. Moore 


The 1949 North Carolina General Assembly appropriated for 
each year of the biennium 1949-51, $550,000 to be used by the 
State Board of Education as grants in aid to city and county 
school administrative units for school health work. These funds 
are to be allocated as agreed upon by the State Board of Edu- 
cation as follows: 

1. Each county and city school administration unit will be 
allotted an amount equal to 50¢ per pupil based on the average 
daily membership for the first seven months of the previous 
school year. 

2. In addition $1,000 will be allotted to each county. Each 
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ool administration unit within the county will receive a por- 
tion of the $1,000 allotment based on its percentage of the total 
students in the county. : 

In addition to the school health funds mentioned above the 
State Board of Health has earmarked for school health an 
amount equal to 40¢ per pupil in average daily membership to 
county, city or district health departments. 

Before expenditure of either of the above-mentioned funds 
a joint plan and joint budget must be drawn up by the local 
school superintendent and the local health officer and submitted 
to and be approved by the co-directors, Dr. C. P. Stevick and 
Mr. Charles E. Spencer, of the School Health Coordinating 

rvice. 
The school of education of the University of North Carolina 
and the School Health Coordinating Service under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles E. Spencer jointly sponsored and conducted 
a health education workshop which was held at the University 
‘of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., June 9-July 20. The 
workshop was planned to provide opportunities for teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and other health workers to gain 
basic knowledge and get practical experiences to give them the 
competence needed to improve the school and community health 
programs in their local situations. Mr. Simon McNeely, chief 
specialist in health and physical education, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., and Dr. 
Fred Hein, consultant in health and fitness, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, served as visiting consultants. 

The second annual working conference of the North Caro- 
lina Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Association 
will be held at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., December 9 and 10. The program committee met at 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., on September 17 to 
draw up plans for the conference. In the afternoon the com- 
mittee members were guests of Wake Forest College at the 
Wake Forest-Duquesne football game. The program committee 
is composed of the following: Gertrude Moore, supervisor of 
physical education, Wilmington City Schools; J. L. Pierce, 
director of physical education, Elon College; Bill Brannin, athle- 
tic director, Charlotte city schools; T. M. Aycock, physical 
education department, Duke University; L. J. Perry, executive 
secretary of the North Carolina Athletic Association, Chapel 
Hill; Nell Stallings, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville; Doris Peterson, Meredith College, Raleigh; Sarah Wal- 
ker, Concord Elementary School, Concord; Mrs. Ruth W. Fink, 
director of women’s physical education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; and Ruth O. Moore, chairman, School 
Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh, N. C. 

Three driver-training institutes under the direction of Mr. 
John Noe, safety adviser, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, were held last summer. Sixty-seven scholarships were 
given to those who attended. The institutes were held at the 
following colleges: East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C., July 22-25, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C., August 1-5, and University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., August 8-12. 

In-service education programs in mental health are being 
conducted in Davidson, Greene, Wayne, and Alamance Counties. 
These in-service programs are sponsored by the local health 
and education departments. Dr. R. M. Fink, mental hygiene 
consultant, School Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh, N. C., 
is consultant for these programs. 

The Physical Education Major Club for men at Wake Forest 
College has been installed as the Alpha Lambda Chapter of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. Twenty-seven charter members along with the 
co-sponsors were taken into the Alpha Lambda Chapter. 

Health and physical education workshops were conducted in 
the following counties during the month of October: Robeson, 
Columbus,. Haywood, and Halifax. These workshops were 
planned by the local school administrators and teachers as a 
part of their in-service training. Charles E. Spencer, Mrs. 
Annie Ray Moore, and Ruth O. Moore of the School Health 
Coordinating Service, Raleigh, served as consultants in the 
workshops. 

The Western District NCEA meeting was held in Asheville, 
N. C., on Friday, October 7. The health, physical education, 
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and recreation division met in the gymnasium at Lee Edwards 
High School with Ivan Stafford, president, presiding. A folk 
dance demonstration for high.school boys and girls was pre- 
sented by the pupils from Crossnore School. Miss Alice 
Benton, professor of physical education, Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C., spoke on physical educa- 
tion in the elementary schools. The new officers for 1950-51 
are: president, Marvin Nockow, Hall Fletcher Junior High 
School, Asheville; vice president, Ruth White, Swannonoa, 
N. C., and secretary, Margaret Ratterree, David Millard School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

The Northwestern District meeting of the NCEA was held 
in Winston-Salem, Friday, October 14. Mr. Millard Coble, 
president, presided at the health and physical education meeting. 
Mr. Arthur Paschal, professor of physical education and health, 
High Point College, spoke on the benefits of physical education 
and health in our public schools. Mr. Charles E. Spencer, 
co-director, School Health Coordinating Service, Raleigh, spoke 
on the financial aid for the new health program in North 
Carolina. The following officers were elected: president, Julian 
Smith, Greensboro High School, Greensboro; vice president, 
Gladys Lee, High Point Junior High School, High Point; and 
secretary, Wayne Hoover, Pilot Mountain, N. C. 

The four remaining districts of the NCEA were scheduled 
to hold their meetings as follows: Piedmont District, Charlotte, 
N. C., October 21; Northeastern District, Greenville, October 
28; Eastern District, Wilmington, November 4; and the North 
Central in Durham, November 18. 

The physical education department of the Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., in coordina- 
tion with the departments of education, art, English, and music, 
is offering graduate work leading to a master’s degree in fine 
arts. The major in dance on the graduate level is offered for 
the first time. Plans for a new gymnasium are progressing 
rapidly and will be started by the first of the year. 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, has added horseback riding to 
its physical education program this year. Queen’s College also 
has the privilege of using the Myers Park Club Golf Course 
which is only one block from the campus. A blanket permit is 
purchased for all students and instruction in golf is given in 
connection with the physical education program. 

Elon College expects to start using their new gymnasium by 
January 1. Three new fast-drying Tenico Commander tennis 
courts and a new intramural field have just been completed. 

Mr. Edward L. Teague, Jr., has been appointed director of 
men’s physical education at Guilford College. 

Davidson College dedicated the new Charles Worth John- 
ston Gymnasium on October 22. It includes the latest physical 
education equipment and a regulation swimming pool. 

The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
women’s division welcomes Miss Ruth Price, as a member of 
its staff. Miss Price, assistant professor of dance, comes to the 
University from Northwestern Louisiana College. The modern 
dance club which is open to any student who has had basic 
dance work meets twice a week. The staff is preparing a 
series of syllabi for each of the service classes and will also 
prepare syllabi for all methods classes for physical education 
majors. 


OKLAHOMA By Katherine Culbert 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Oklahoma City, 
Friday, October 14. Dr. Bernice Moss, associate professor of 
health education, University of Utah, was the main speaker at 
the luncheon which was held at the Skirvin Hotel. President 
for the coming year is Miss Virginia Morris, University of 
Oklahoma. President-Elect is Dr. Jack Byrom, Oklahoma 
A&M, Stillwater. 

Miss Alice Marble will conduct tennis clinics in April at 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha; Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond; and Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater. 

Martha Graham and her Company will appear in a recital 
at Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, in March. 

The follow dates for sports days of the Athletic Federa- 
tion of College Women have been agreed upon by the state col- 
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leges: November, hockey sports day, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha; December, dance day, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater; January, business meeting of Oklahoma Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford; February, basketball sports day, Okla- 
homa University, Norman; April, individual sports day, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Edmond; May, camping weekend, 
Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant. 


TEXAS By Kitty Wingo 


The Texas State Teachers Association met in Forth Worth, 
Texas, November 25-26. Chairmen for the different sections 
were: Student, Lloyd Messersmith, director of health and 
physical education, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas; Health Education, Rhea Williams, president of the 
Texas Health Eduction Council, Austin, Texas; Recreation, 
W. Keeling, director of the Dallas Recreation Department, 
Dallas, Texas; Secondary Education, A. A. Buschman, Dallas 
public schools, Dallas, Texas; Elementary Education, Frances 
Wayman, consultant for girls’ physical education, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Athletics, Herman Clark, Athletic director, public 
schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Oak Lawn school of Fort Worth gave a demonstration 
as part of the convention program. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, in collabora- 
tion with the medical department of the college, made it possible 
for the entire student body to have a medical examination. 

Three new staff members have been added to the department 
of health, physical education, and recreation at TSCW. Miss 
Patricia Ann Sullivan, who holds a bachelor of arts degree 
from Columbia is the new instructor. Misses Claire Williams 
and Eleanor Wolfe are new tutors. Miss Williams is from 
Colorado College and studied under Hanya Holm. Miss 
Wolfe is from the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. 

In cooperation with the Fine Arts department the physical 
education department of Texas Christian University has 
added a one-hour course in ballet on the sophomore level. The 
teacher for this course is Mr. David Preston who studied under 
Cecil Kitkat. 

A much needed new maple floor was laid in TCU’s “Little 
Gym” last summer and in a way we dreaded the day when 
the first dance was scheduled. The dance was a “sock hop” 
for the freshmen. They waxed the floor and the “sock hop” 
meant just that; they danced in their socks. We haven’t found 
out who conceived the idea of the “sock hop,” but we have 
an idea that it was Tom Prouse, head of the health and physical 
education department. 

Plans are already under way for the national convention 
of the AAHPER to which Dallas, Texas, will be host in April, 
1950. It is with much enthusiasm that we are working on 
plans to entertain everyone in regular “Texas fashion” at the 
national convention next spring. Start planning now to be 
with us. 

Dr. Frances Cake has joined the faculty of the department of 
physical and health education at the University of Texas. Dr. 
Cake, a Virginian by birth, comes to Texas from the University 
of Southern California where she was a lecturer in health and 
physical education. Dr. Cake has had a varied experience in 
teaching which has kept her close to the problems of teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools. In addition to teach- 
ing, she has asbackground rich in camping education experiences. 

Dr. C. J. Alderson (“Shorty” to most people) already a 
possessor of four earned degrees, was granted the degree of 
doctor of education in August by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His dissertation which was supervised by Dr. 
Clifford Brownell is entitled “An Analysis of Legal Back- 
ground, Status, and Principles with Special Reference to 
Physical Education.” 

This study presents the legal and social background out of 
which the present laws and principles pertaining to physical 
education have emerged. People in the field of educational 
administration and those in administrative positions in physical 
and health education will find this study a valuable source book 
in matters pertaining to educational law. Dr. Alderson is 


especially fitted to write on this subject inasmuch as he holds a 
degree In law as well as degrees in physical education, 

Dr. Alderson taught the advanced courses in aquatics at the 
National Aquatic School held at Camp Fern in Marshall, T 
the last week in August. This school is conducted under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross. 

We welcome Mr. Jess Hawthorne, former professor of 
physical education and assistant coach at Lamar College, Beau. 
mont, to the staff of the University of Texas. Mr. Hawthorne 
is teaching part time in the professional program for physical 
education majors and doing some research toward his doctor's 
degree at the University of Texas. In addition to his teaching 
duties, Mr. Hawthorne is assisting the freshman football coach 
this season. 

Newcomers to the physical training staff for women at the 
University of Texas include the Misses Crawford, Ragus 
Pavlich, Pipkin, Schoonmaker, Windham, Vilbig, and Mrs. 
Meyers. ’ 

Dr. D. K. Brace attended a meeting of the Advisory Com. 
mittee of The Athletic Institute in New Orleans at the beginning 
of this school year. He also attended some of the sessions of 


_ the National Recreation Congress which was meeting at that 


time in New Orleans. Dr. Brace is chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical and health education at the University of 
Texas and has been very active in the research projects of The 
Athletic Institute. 

Miss Marlys Swenson and Miss Jane Harris left the 
University of Texas this year to join the physical education 
faculties of the University of Washington and the University of 
Southern California respectively. 

Dr. Anna Hiss, chairman of the department of physical 
training for women at the University of Texas, reports a won- 
derful time on her trip to Europe this summer where she 
attended the International Congress of Physical Education for 
College Women. The University of Denmark was _ hostess 
to the international group which represented twenty-four 
countries and was attended by 300 delegates. A few years ago 
Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth of Smith College and Dr. Hiss were 
co-chairmen of an organizational meeting which resulted in the 
idea of an international congress of physical education for 
college women. A report of the proceedings of the Congress will 
be edited by a committee of which Dr. Broer and Miss Hiss 
are co-chairmen. While in Europe Miss Hiss also attended 
the Lingiad which is held in Stockholm every ten years. 

The Union Committee of the University of Texas participated 
jointly with the Austin Recreation Department and the Austin 
YMCA to secure the services of Mrs. Anne Livingston of the 
National Recreation Association for a workshop on group 
recreation. Two of the workshop sessions were held in the Texas 
Union on October 11 and 13. 

The Austin Public Schools and the College of Education 
were very fortunate in securing Dr. Robert L. Sharp for one 
day as a consultant to a group working on a program of out- 
door education for the sixth grade in the Austin schools. Dr. 
Sharp is one of the outstanding national figures in the field 
of outdoor education. There were two sessions of the meeting. 
One was conducted in Bickler Auditorium in the morning. In 
the afternoon the second session was held at Friday Mountain 
Camp near Austin which is being used by the Austin schools 
for its program of outdoor education. 


TENNESSEE By Carrie Belle Morris 


The news from Tennessee indicates that there is much 
activity in the professional areas throughout the state. In 
Memphis on the 14th and 15th of October, the West Tennessee 
Education Association held its annual meeting. In connection 
with this, the College Physical Education Association of West 
Tennessee held its meeting. The theme dealt with recreation 
and its practical use in the school and community. The principal 
speaker was Catherine Allen, department of physical education, 
University of Tennessee. 

New officers for the Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Section of the West Tennessee Education Association are 
as follows: James Perry, Halls, chairman and state executive 
committee member; Eugene Fulghum, Memphis State College, 
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yice chairman; Mack Hathaway, Munford, secretary- 
treasurer; Elma Roane, Memphis State College, new member 
to state executive committee; Tury Oman, Jackson, state 
executive committee member. ; 

Officers elected by the western section of the Tennessee State 
College Physical Education Association are as follows: Elma 
Roane, Memphis State College, president ; Joe Carmical, Lam- 
buth College, Jackson, vice president ; Colleen Bennett, Memphis 
State College, secretary-treasurer. 

A committee of health and physical education teachers was 
appointed by the state director of health and physical education 
to study and recommend changes in the state certification of 
teachers in Tennessee. The committee met in Nashville this 
fall and made recommendations to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, but as yet there has been no board action. 

Two new members have been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment of physical education at the University of Tennessee. 
They are Miss Florence Cuthill who recently received her 
master’s degree from the University of Wisconsin, and Miss 
Carrie Belle Morris, formerly physical education instructor 
at the University of Alabama. A new member in the depart- 
ment at Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, is Miss 
Judy Orr. 

Program reports from the convention of the East Tennessee 
Education Association were most interesting. It was held in 
Knoxville, October 27-29. The health, physical education, and 
recreation section had as its principal speaker Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
chairman of the department of health and physical education, 
New York University, New York City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By E. T. Borders 


The officers, board members, and committee chairman for 
the South Carolina Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for the 1949-50 year are: president, JAileen 
Moody, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.; vice president for 
health, J. E. Baker, City-County Health Department, Florence, 
S. C.; vice president for physical education, J. A. Medwin, 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C.; vice president for recrea- 
tion, Richard Pohndorf, Spartanburg, S. C.; president-elect, 
A. E. Fourier, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret Ervin, South Carolina Tubercu- 
losis Association, Columbia, S. C.; publicity chairman, E. T. 


Borders, Columbia High School, Columbia, S. C.; members- ~ 


at-large, Mary Calvert, University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; and Dorothy Chamings, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; past president, J. K. Blum, Dreher High School, 
Columbia, S. C. 

The South Carolina Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation is assisting D. G. Phillips, state director 
of physical education, in carrying out an in-service training 
program in physical education for elementary classroom 
teachers. Members of the organization will visit county 
teachers’ meetings and conduct an instructional period in 
elementary games. 

On October 15, a swimming clinic was held at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., for the colleges in the state. Mem- 
bers of the state Aquatics Committee are as follows: Louise 
Stevenson, Eau Claire High School, Columbia, S. C.; Collins 
Bennett, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C.; Rosina Carter, 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C.; Evelyn Sawyer, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The officers of the recently organized Student Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of South 
Carolina are: president, Myra Aughtry, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; vice president, Mr. Joe Lowder, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C.; secretary, Ann Davis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C.; treasurer, Mary Lou Rye, Coker College, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Miss Frances St. Clair, a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is the new member on the staff 
of the department of physical education, Winthrop College, 


Rock Hill, S. C. Jo Bishop of Larinburg, N. C., has replaced’ 


Martha Charnock as dance instructor at Coker College, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 
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The South Carolina Citizens Committee on Children and 
Youth, on whose board SCAHPER has a representative, is 
making a study of needs of children and youth. The findings 
in different areas of the study, such as health, recreation, child 
labor, social service, etc., are being compiled by colleges of the 
state. 

Tke Winthrop Athletic Association at Winthrop College will 
sponsor a college playday on November 5 at which time girls 
from the junior and senior colleges in South Carolina will 
participate in swimming, speedball, volleyball, hockey, tennis, 
archery, and badminton. 

The South Carolina Recreation Society climaxed its fourth 
annual conference with a state folk festival on November 3, 
1949, at the township auditorium in Columbia, South Carolina. 
This is the first state folk festival to be sponsored by the 
Society. 


Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA By Volna M. Curry 


Wednesday night, October 26 the membership drive of the 
District association got underway at a successful family party. 
Careful planning was done by members of the Executive 
Board under the supervision of Mrs. Clarice Smith, president, 
Joseph Krupa, president-elect, and Elizabeth Molster, chairman 
of the Women’s Section. The theme was “Meet your colleagues 
in play to play,” and featured activities for all ages. American 
University donated the Hoover Room for the dinner and their 
spacious recreation building, which offered facilities for bowl- 
ing, swimming, television, square dancing, and movies. Infor- 
mation regarding the Eastern District convention to be held in 
Atlantic City was available, thanks to the presence of T. C. 
Ferguson, president of the Eastern District Association. 

A worthwhile project is being conducted by the District 
health, physical education, and safety department of the public 
schools. The in-service course for classroom teachers is organ- 
ized as a cooperative workshop. It is the result of very fine 
group planning between the classroom teacher and the physical 
education specialists of the elementary schools. Classes are held 
at Wilson Teachers College under the supervision of Birch 
Bayh, director of the District health, physical education and 
safety department and Mrs. Helen Fraser, a supervisor in the 
same department. 

An excellent basketball rules clinic and panel discussion for 
men was held Tuesday evening, November 1, at the Bell 
Vocational High School. H. V. Porter of Chicago led the 
panel which was well attended by coaches and officials, as 
well as many others interested in boys’ basketball. Mr. Porter 
1s not only secretary of the National Basketball Committee of 
the United States and Canada, but also secretary of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. His services were made possible through the combined 
efforts of the Men’s Section of the District Physical Education 
Association, the physical education department of the public 
schools, the District of Columbia recreation department, and 
the District Basketball Officials Association. 


MAINE By Harry T. Hayes 


Arrangements have been completed for the driver education 
and training courses to be held during the summer of 1950 
at the University of Maine in cooperation with the Maine 
Automobile Dealers Association, the Maine Automobile Associ- 
ation, and the American Automobile Association. There will 
be an advanced course open to experienced teachers as well as 
the beginners’ course. Each course will be for a week’s dura- 
tion starting July 10, 1950. 

The Maine state association has grown by leaps and bounds 
during the past few years under the guidance of Howard G. 
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Richardson, state director. A recent membership report reveals 
that during the past year the MAHPER increased its mem- 
bership 108 percent. The members of this association have 
also increased their membership in the AAHPER by 48 percent. 

Maine was well represented at the 1949 New England Recrea- 
tion Conference held at Gobbs Falls, New Hampshire. Present 
were Bernard B. Champbell, Bangor; Floyd Pound, Caribou; 
Bill Haskell, Presque Isle; Harold Babor, Houlton; Dick 
Westgate, Bill Kiley, Brooks ‘Eastman, Portland; Willie 
Woods, Saco; Mike Di Renzo, Rockland; Jim Grooms, Au- 
burn; Bill Graves, Brunswick; H. G. Richardson, Augusta; 
and State Senator J. W. Larrabec. The care and maintenance 
of playground equipment was discussed by the group. It was 
pointed out that much of the playground equipment in the 
New England area is over 20 years old and that, in general, 
we have neglected to amortize this capital investment over a 
period of time. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


Thomas C. Ferguson was a member of the driver education 
workshop held October 2-5 inclusive at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia. This was a conference for all persons interested in 
driver-education programs. At the workshop the groups 
studied the nature and scope of the driver-education program, 
and recommended specific policies for the conduct and adminis- 
tration of driver education in our secondary schools. A num- 
ber of state departments of education were represented, as was 
Maryland, by its director of health and physical education. 
This workshop was carried out under the direction of the 
NEA Commission on Safety Education and other sponsoring 
groups. A bulletin will be developed shortly as a result of the 
Jackson’s Mill Conference. ; 

Thomas C. Ferguson met with the Program Planning Com- 
mittee of the Eastern District Association at Atlantic City 
October 7-9 inclusive. The program will highlight a working 
conference, demonstrations, social programs, dance concert, and 
division and section meetings. Many members of the Maryland 
association are participating actively on committees for this 
convention. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The new school year began with several events of importance 
for members of our profession in New Hampshire. On October 
22 the New Hampshire Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation met in conjunction with the State 
Teachers Association at Manchester. The principal speaker 
was James A. Wylie, associate professor at Boston University. 
His topic, “The Relation of Physical Education and Recreation 
to the Community,” was especially worth while for the audi- 
ence. Many physical education teachers in the state are faced 
with the problem of recreational activities in school and com- 
munity in addition to their regular tasks. Dr. Wylie’s warning 
against limiting our outlook to team sports was interesting and 
informative. 

In addition to the talk by Dr. Wylie, there was a short busi- 
ness meeting. The outgoing officers, John McGrail of Rochester, 
president, and Ruth Taylor of Laconia, secretary-treasurer, 
turned the reins of the administration over to Harry Lehman 
of Plymouth, president-elect, and Mrs. Thelma Boutwell of 
Concord who will succeed Miss Taylor. Robert Hawkes of 
Wolfboro is the new president-elect. Proposed amendments 
to the constitution by the Executive Board were adopted 
unanimously. A social committee was organized to enable 
members of the Association to get together informally more 
often and to create a greater feeling of unity. Gordan Hatha- 
way, the rope-skipping expert of Exeter, volunteered to be 
chairman. Miss Margaret Badger, recreation specialist at 
the University of New Hampshire, will assist Mr. Hathaway. 

Current events ‘of interest include a state survey being made 
under the direction of Grace Felker, state supervisor of physical 
education and chairman of the Eastern District’s Women’s 
Athletics Section. The survey is making a study of New 
Hampshire’s physical education programs and facilities. It has 
not yet been completed. According to Miss Felker, there are 
now fifty-five men and women with professional training in 
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health, physical education, and recreation teaching jn this 
field in the state. This represents a better than 200 percent 
increase in the past three years. In addition, 163 secondary 
school teachers are leading recreation activities and coaching 
athletic teams. Many of them are studying to complete a de- 
gree in physical education. 

The Curriculum Committee, a standing committee of the 
New Hampshire Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Carolyn 
Wooster of the department of physical education for women 
at the University of New Hampshire, is at present working 
out a statewide program of physical education for public schools, 
This should be of great assistance to all teachers in the state. 

Miss Barbara Newman of the department of physical educa. 
tion for women at the University of New Hampshire and 
president of the New Hampshire Board of the Women’s Na- 
tional Officials Rating Committee has sent out a newsletter to 
all principals and coaches of high schools in the state, acquaint. 
ing them with the activities of the board and the five major 
rule changes. 

A basketball movie on the interpretation of women’s rules 
has been made by Miss Evelyn Browne of the department of 
physical education for women at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. It is entitled “Fouls and Violations in Basketball for 
Women.” <A 400-foot, 16mm, black and white, silent film, it 
is for sale for $40.00 or for rent at $1.00 per booking. 

An event of real interest to those in the field of dance 
was the performance of Martha Graham and her dance com- 
pany. She appeared at the University of New Hampshire on 
November 4. Her performance was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of physical education for women and the Women’s 
Recreation Association. 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


The three divisions of the New York state association have had 
an active and busy year. Dr. Morey Fields, of New York 
University, vice president for health, reports that the health 
division has participated in a family-life conference at Albany, 
New York, held by the Division of Home Economics of the 
New York State Department of Education. Affiliate and 
section groups within the division have also participated in 
several projects in addition to planning a program for the 
annual conference. A meeting of all affiliate and section 
representatives is also being planned to clarify the relationship 
of the health education division to these groups. 

Jeannette Saurborn of Bronxville, N. Y., vice president for 
physical education, reports that one of the functions of the 
physical education division is the coordination of the work 
of the special-interest groups. During the past year, one of 
the most interesting projects growing out of this cooperative 
effort was the creation of a committee on inter-school compe- 
tition. This committee is composed of Dorothea Deitz, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the AWPENYS (women’s 
section of the state association) ; William Bowers, president 
of the Coaches’ Association; Jeanette Saurborn, vice president 
for the physical education division.. The work of this com- 
mittee is a long-term project planned for the purpose of getting 
more uniform policy throughout the state by: 

1. Publicizing already existing policies on girls’ and boys’ 
inter-school competition. 

2. Revising and adding where necessary. 

One article on inter-school competition for girls appeared in a 
recent issue of the coaches’ magazine. 

A routine function of the division is to send important ma- 
terial to the state journal. Such material clears through the 
vice president’s office. Among interesting articles sent in for 
publication was one on policies governing girls’ athletics. 

Loyal D. Greenman of Binghamton, N. Y., vice president for 
recreation, reports that during the year the vice president for 
recreation wrote many letters and had many interviews with 
municipal and school recreation leaders. An effort has been 
made to have closer cooperation between municipal recreation 
and school empleyees doing recreation work. Both groups are 
in accord concerning the raising of standards for leadership 
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as well as agreeing on standards for facilities and program 
content. 

Several recreation leaders have been asked to take part in our 
recreation division meetings at our annual conference in 
January. All have accepted most graciously, showing a spirit 
of willingness to help the program in any way possible. 

The vice president gained much from attendance at the recrea- 
tion division meeting of the AAHPER in Boston, as well as 
at the annual. recreation conference of the New York State 
Recreation Society in Utica, New York, during April. Execu- 
tive meetings were attended in New York, Boston, and Syracuse 
for the purpose of assisting our conference program. 

The conference program for recreation has been set up to 
occupy two sessions with many recreation leaders participating 
in each section. 

At its Sepember 18 meeting the executive committee adopted 
the following list of qualifications for the State Service Award 
of the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

1. The candidate must have been a member of the New York 
state association for a major part of his professional career 
in New York state. 

2. The candidate must have at least a bachelor’s degree or 
four years of professional training. 

3. The candidate must: 

a. Have had at least 15 years’ experience in the fields of 
physical education and/or health education and/or recreation, or 

b. Have had experience in other fields of education from 
which outstanding contributions were made in health, physical 
education, or recreation. 

4. The candidate shall have met at least four conditions listed 
below: 

a. An elected office holder in the New York state associa- 
tion. 

b. President of a zone, section, or affiliate association. 

c. Chairman of (1) a standing, president’s or program com- 
mittee of the New York state association, or (2) of a state 
committee, appointed by the State Education Department, the 
work of which deals with problems in the fields of health, 
physical education, or recreation. 

d. An elected office holder, chairman of a major committee, 
or a member of a number of significant committees in the dis- 
trict or national association. ’ 

e. Has made significant contribution through addresses on 
topics relative to health, physical education, or recreation. 

f. Has contributed articles of significance to the professional 
literature. 

g. Have given faithful and continued service in his profes- 
sional position(s) and/or made significant community contribu- 
tions in related professional areas outside of his field of imme- 
diate employment. 

Members of the Representative Assembly and zone presi- 
dents of the association have been contacted to suggest candi- 
dates for this award. Awards will be presented at the annual 
conference to be held in Syracuse, January 25-28, 1950. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottrell 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
state association will be held December 8, 9 and 10, 1949, at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is program chairman. The convention 
manager is Elmer B. Cottrell, chief, health and physical educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. The 
theme is “To Live Most and Serve Best.” 

The summer board meeting of the executive committee of the 


Pennsylvania state association was held in Erie on August 12 | 


and 13. The Erie County Branch Association of the state 
association was host. A fish fry at Presque Isle was the main 
event. Ted Abel, Karl Oermann, C. L. Walsh, Lloyd Jones, 
and Elmer B. Cottrell were among the invited guests. 

Plans were laid late in September at a meeting held at 
Pennsylvania State College by a group of recreation leaders 
for a series of recreation institutes to be sponsored jointly by 
the Public Service Institute of the Department of Public 
Instruction, State Planning Board, Department of Commerce, 
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and Pennsylvania State College. Arrangements were com- 
pleted to offer three types of institutes to those interested in 
recreation in Pennsylvania: social recreation; organization and 
administration of public recreation; playgrounds. Each institute 
is to run for a two and one-half hour period, twice a week for 
four weeks. Those responsible for this meeting at Pennsyl- 
vania State College were Fred Coombs and Bertram Kessel, 
Pennsylvania State College; Kenneth Abel, recreational con- 
sultant, State Planning Board, Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg; Alfred S. Holt, principal, and Frederick H. Miller, 
senior adviser, Public Service Institute, Department of Public 
Instruction; and Elmer B. Cottrell, Chief, Health and Physical 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. A 
“pilot” recreation institute was conducted at Pottsville, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, during the month of May by the 
Public Service Institute, State Planning Board, and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. This recreation training program was 
designed for those having administrative or supervisory re- 
sponsibilities in connection with recreation programs sponsored 
by various types of local recreation agencies. Considerable 
discussion centered around such topics as program planning, 
hours of work, number of workers on playgrounds, age prob- 
lems on playgrounds, institutes and their content, recreation 
laws and regulations, safety regulations and responsibility in 
accident cases, creation of recreation boards, financing, pro- 
viding recreation funds, taxing for recreation funds, size of 
staff and salaries. 

The annual fall folk dance working session was held at 
the YWCA, Camp Carondawanna, Zelienople, September 17-19. 
Teaching materials for folk and square dances were given and 
folk songs were taught. 

The Pittsburgh Teachers Physical Education Institute lunch- 
eon was held at the Baptist Church on October 14. Al Vernier, 
director of health and physical education of the Baltimore 
public schools, delivered the address. He spoke on “Meeting 
the Challenge in Physical Education.” 

Faith Wong, exchange teacher in health and physical educa- 
tion from Hawaii, finds her work at Taylor Allderdice High 
School very interesting. Miss Wong is a graduate of Oberlin 
College. Eleanor Boland, physical education instructor at 
Arsenal Junior High School, Pittsburgh, is serving as ex- 
change teacher at Wahaiwa Oahu, Hawaii. 

Karl E. Oermann recently became a full professor of physical 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. He is president- 
elect of the Pennsylvania state association and will assume office 
in December of this year. Other promotions announced at the 
same time included those of C. A. Peterson and Margaret E. 
Covert who became associate professors. 

Dr. O. Grant Reed has been appointed school physician and 
health director at Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh. He will initiate 
an extensive health program, including preventive medical care, 
for both students and faculty. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The first quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island state associa- 
tion was held on October 27 during the teachers’ institute. 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, professor and director of physical 
education at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, was 
the guest speaker. 

Dr. Ainsworth talked on the International Congress at 
Copenhagen sponsored by the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women, and the Lingiad, celebrating Per 
Ling’s contribution to physical education, in Stockholm, Sweden, 
last summer. Some ninety members and friends enjoyed this 
interesting discourse. 

The election of officers for 1949-1950 of the RIAHPER 
was held at the Beach Pond Camp meeting last June. The 
results are as follows: president, Mrs. Bertha M. B. Andrews, 
department of health and physical education, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence; president-elect, Reverend 
William M. Delaney, director of Catholic Youth Organization, 
Providence; past president, A. Victor Skonberg, boys’ physical 
education department, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, 
Providence; vice president for health, Mrs. Abbie McCullough, 
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supervisor of girls’ physical education, East Providence High 
School, East Providence; vice president for physical education, 
Joseph Masino, assistant director of recreation, Board of Recre- 
ation, Providence; vice president for recreation, Joseph H. 
Simon, director of physical education, Greater Providence 
YMCA, Providence; treasurer, Mary C. McInerney, girls’ 
physical education department, Central High School, Provi- 
dence; recording secretary, Evelyn Prince, girls’ physical edu- 
cation department, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence; and 
corresponding secretary, John H. Osterberg, supervisor of 
athletics for boys, Providence Public Schools, Providence. The 
above-mentioned persons automatically became the Executive 
Committee. 

President Andrews made two appointments. Carl Slader be- 
came public relations officer. Mr. Slader will see that important 
events sponsored by our organization are brought to the atten- 
tion of the press and will be our representative at social and 
professional gatherings. Grayce and Jim Donaldson will work 
on membership. They will be responsible for contacting old and 
new members along with supervision of the proposed county 
chairmen. 

It was voted at the June meeting to have county chairmen in 
Providence, Newport, Bristol, Blackstone Valley, and South 
County. These chairmen will be association leaders in their 
area, empowered to collect dues, will have space in the news- 
letter for local activities, and may even call meetings or have 
institutes of their own under the auspices of the RIAHPER. 

It was also voted at the June meeting to drop from the mail- 
ing list all persons not interested enough to have paid their dues 
within the past five years. 

President Andrews feels very strongly that there will be 
greater attendance at the meetings if they are held more 
regularly and are known in advance. The meetings for the 
1949-1950 season were scheduled as follows: 

October 27, teachers’ institute and president’s meeting; De- 
cember 9, State Department meeting, a one-day conference 
under the direction of Michael Walsh with Vice President 
Masino and Robert Brown of the College of Education as co- 
chairmen; March 6, 1950, Vice President Mrs. Abbie McCul- 
lough in charge; June 5, 1950, recreational meeting with Vice 
President Joseph Simon as master of ceremonies. 


VERMONT By Alice H. Jackson 


The Vermont Association for Health and Physical Education 
recently elected the following officers for the fiscal year of 
1949-1950: president, Carl Williams, Bennington; vice president, 
Lawrence Hadley, Bellows Falls; secretary, Alice H. Jackson, 
Springfield; treasurer, Walter Minaert, Johnson. 

A committee to make arrangements for the spring meeting 
was appointed by the past president, Carlyle Adams, Burling- 
ton. The committee consists of George Ratcliffe, chairman, 
Poultney; Mrs. Dorothy Jones, Bellows Falls; and John 
Brokaw, Proctor. This meeting will be held either the last 
Saturday in March or the first Saturday in April. 

The fall meeting of the Association was held at Burlington, 
October 14, in conjunction with the state teachers’ convention. 
At the morning session, Dr. Harold K. Berridge of the depart- 
ment of physical education of the University of Pennsylvania 


‘spoke on the topic “Problems in Health and Physical Educa- 


tion,” listing as the two big classes of problems the professional 
preparation area in education, and the practitioner in the field 
and his problems. 

The afternoon meeting was in two sections. The Men’s Sec- 
tion met for a round-table discussion of the morning topic, with 
Dr. Berridge as consultant. The Women’s Section discussed 
the basketball clinics and girls’ athletic associations. 

A physical education clinic for the rural and elementary 
teachers of Rockingham and Westminster was held at Bellows 
Falls High School on September 20 and 21. Using the teachers 
as a demonstration group, Mrs. Dorothy Jones, supervisor of 
physical education in the Rockingham district and Mrs. Ava 
Burgess, State Department of Education, conducted a program 
of rhythms, folk dancing, square dancing, games, relays, and 
basic rules of team games. A discussion period on individual 
problems followed each session. 


A square dance festival sponsored by the Fairlee Recreatj 
Council, was held at the Lake Morey Casino on Labor Da 
The forenoon session brought together figures of both nati . 
and local importance, along with educators and other interested 
persons, for a group discussion of square dancing and its con. 
tributions to our modern society. The afternoon produced a 
teen-age party led by Ed Durlacher, nationally known caller 
After a demonstration by a group of Fairlee School student. 
the older persons in attendance were also invited to join in the 
fun. There was an evening party for both young and old, ang 
the festival was declared a real success. Mrs. Frances Kiely 
principal of the Fairlee School, is to be commended for the 
excellent work she has done with square dancing as an educa. 
tional experience. 


Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


For the past several seasons the national Dance Section has 
been attempting to crystallize the sometimes nebulous. objectives 
and policies which are currently considered desirable in the 
field of educational dance. After several statements had been 
considered, revised, and edited, the following platform was 
adopted by the Legislative Board of the national Dance Section 
last spring and has been approved by the Board of Directors of 


the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation. 


Platform for the National Section on Dance 
Definition and Ampblification 

Dance is a form of rhythmic motor activity employed by 
mankind for its recreational, social, and expressive values; it 
may be considered as one broad field, but specific types of 
dance vary according to their individual functions. These 
functions are often overlapping. As movement that is enjoyed 
primarily for its own sake, it becomes a recreational activity; 
as dancer which is performed for its social values, it is often 
both social and recreational and as an expressive medium, dance 
becomes art. 

Dance, in all of its major functions, has been shown through- 
out cultural history to be an inherent and natural type of human 
activity. 

Implications for Education-Recreation 

Experience in all forms of dance during school life and after 
should be an objective of any educational and _ recreational 
program. 

Dance should aim: 

1. To improve the physical being through systemized activi- 
ties based on good body mechanics and to develop it in terms 
of strength, flexibility, and coordination of mind and body. 

2. To develop awareness of space and rhythm. 

3. To develop ability to work cooperatively with others and 
to provide opportunities for social and recreational experiences. 

4. To provide a medium for expression and communication 
through movement. 

5. To develop critical appreciation of performance. 


Implications for National Section on Dance 


Leaders of dance should have a well rounded educational 
background and technical training, a real understanding of 
people, a deep appreciation of the arts, and a working knowledge 
of sound education, its purposes, and practices. The values 
inherent in dance will be realized in direct proportion to the 
quality of the leadership. 

To secure this, the National Section on Dance must: 

1. Promote the constructive development of all types of dance 
in education-recreation. 

2. Provide leadership in the activities of the section through 
the work of the service committees. 

3. Recommend standards in the training of dance leaders. | 
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4, Increase opportunities for participation by all age groups. 
5, Promote better understanding of the dance program by 
administrators, students, and general public. 


* * * 


Miriam Jerabek of West Virginia University, writes that 
Orchesis is sponsoring Martha Graham and her company at 
the Morgantown High School Auditorium on December S. 
Joanne Williams and her. students at Morgantown High School 
are assisting the University committees which have been work- 
ing on publicity for this event since September 20. Orchesis 
members are also preparing for a short program to be pre- 
sented before an audience of 100 members of the Morgantown 
Wesley Foundation on December 11. The Morgantown High 
School program, directed by Miss Williams includes modern 
dance as an extracurricular activity this year and so many 
girls have evinced an interest that two after-school sessions are 
being held each week, one for beginners and one for advanced 
dancers. The girls anticipate the opportunity to perform at 
school assemblies and other functions. 

Bowling Green State University in Ohio offers courses in 
folk, square, ballroom, and tap dance; technique and theory 
of modern dance; methods in teaching; dance drama; and 
dance history as part of the women’s physical education cur- 
riculum. Extracurricular dance clubs include a modern dance 
workshop with beginning and advanced sections plus a special 
men’s group, all directed by Joan Brodie; and a tap club led 
by Margaret Miller. A group of some twenty faculty mem- 
bers meets weekly with Miss Brodie to develop a dance chorus 
for the annual faculty show. 

Last year the Bowling Green Dance Club performed on the 
campus, at the Detroit Museum of Art, and in Woodville High 
School. They also sponsored an appearance of Martha Graham. 
This year they expect to perform on the campus and in neigh- 
boring high schools. The departments of speech, music, and 
home economics have collaborated with the dance club in its 
various programs and this season Miss Brodie will choreo- 
graph and members of the dance group will perform the dances 
for the opera The Bartered Bride. 

Julie Denham of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, reports 
that about 200 girls have turned out for Junior Orchesis which 
meets once a week and is open to all women on the campus. 
Senior Orchesis consisting of 45 members and apprentices, 
meets twice a week. Last spring the annual Orchesis concert, 
given April 22-23, featured Revolt in Rhythm, a study in synco- 
pation in which one group moved to the treble and one to the 
bass; two dances to children’s poems: The Puffin, and Saint 
Peter; and a long dance suite, Three Moods of Moment: The 
Distant Door, Family Affair, and Tangents. Monthly square 
dances were started last year as a project in Louise Waterson’s 
class in recreation leadership. Parties are student organized and 
students teach and call the dances. .The plan is being continued 
this year and the atmosphere is so gay and informal that it is 
not unusual for a man to step out of the crowd and say on the 
spur of the moment, “I can call a square. How would it be 
if I did it?” 

At Ohio State University, Columbus, Nancy Gregson and 
Helen Alkire directed dances for School for Husbands pre- 
sented November 11-19. On November 22 they gave a program 
for the Bexley Women’s Club on dance from a college student’s 
viewpoint. Recently the Ohio State University Symphonic 
Choir and the Dance Group took part in the Ohio Music 
Association program in the new music building. Dances in- 
cluded Holiday, Tree of Sorrow, Down the Wind (a sea 
chanty), Old Abraham Brown (a eulogy), and El Yiveh Hagalil 
(a Jewish chant): Choreography for these dances was created 
by ten students and two faculty members as a group project. 

At Withrow High School in Cincinnati some 75 enthusiastic 
girls belong to the Modern Dance Club, directed by Audrey 
Wessel. Activities thus far this season have emphasized 
experimental work with fundamental axial and locomotor 
movements. 

Orchesis members at Denison University in Granville, Ohio, 
are having an interesting season of dance and art events under 
the direction of Sara L. Houston. On November 17 members 
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of the group travelled to Cleveland to see Martha Graham in 
concert. Later that month the Singing and Dancing Tour of 
Austrian Students and Teachers came to the campus for several 
days. Orchesis weekly meetings have included a lecture demon- 
stration by a sculptor, “Form in Art as Organic Unity” and a 
showing of Doris Humphrey’s film Air for the G String, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the dance from the point of view of form. 
It is hoped that these events, supplementing the regular studio 
practices, will help to improve the calibre of student dance 
compositions. 

The Modern Dance Club of Purdue University, directed by 
Esther E. Pease, started its fall season by sponsoring Adina 
Rigor, a graduate student of Wellesley College in a program 
of Philippine dances. One of the most interesting of the native 
dances was performed while the dancer balanced a glass of 
water upon her head. 

The fall “call-out” for Modern Dance Club resulted in 53 
prospective new members, including 12 men. A “get-acquainted” 
period began the evening followed by beginning dance tech- 
niques led by club members. While the neophytes rested, two 
compositions were performed to acquaint the newcomers with 
the application of dance movement to composition. Bowling 
illustrated the manner in which a game situation could be used, 
and Ad for Hats suggested the possibilities contained in adver- 
tising material. The members then explained the purpose and 
activities of the club and refreshments were served. In 
October a program of Scandinavian folk dances was presented 
for the Purdue Women’s Club luncheon. 

Dancers are working on the annual student talent show which 
will have a historical theme this year in celebration of Purdue’s 
75th anniversary. Modern Dance Club is resurrecting the era 
of the late twenties when natural dancing swept the educational 
institutions with tunic-clad “Isadorables” who flew kites, blew 
bubbles, waved scarves, and raced imaginary chariots, all to 
the strains of Chopin. 

On January 14, Purdue will be hostess to the Indiana College 
Dance Symposium featuring a master lesson by Mark Ryder 
and Emily Frankel and a workshop period. Mr. Ryder and 
Miss Frankel will appear in public concert that same evening. 

Other activities of this year will include sponsorship of a 
concert by the Kaitsenko Dancers (a group of Eagle Scouts 
who have carried on ethnological studies and not only perform 
tribal dances of the American Indians, but construct their 
own costumes, properties, and musical instruments); partici- 
pation in the annual Harlequin Show, pledge recitals, and a 
trip to some performance sponsored by the Chicago Dance 
Council. 

This year,for the first time, Indiana University is offering 
a teaching major in dance under the school of health, physical 
education, and recreation, according to Jane Fox. In addition 
to the usual scientific and general education area courses con- 
cerned with the teaching of modern, folk, square, and social 
dance, the curriculum includes dance composition, history and 
theory of dance, production (costuming, makeup, staging), 
accompaniment for dance, and appreciation of music and art. 
Helen Tanner will assist Miss Fox in the dance curriculum. 

Junior physical education majors now have a required chore- 
ography class meeting twice a week, and last spring they 
presented an “informal demonstration comprising the outstand- 
ing examples of the various approaches to composition, Each 
dance was prefaced by an explanation of the particular move- 
ment, space, or rhythmic problem involved in the study. 

Another successful experiment last year was student chore- 
ography and performance of dances in the style of each par- 
ticular period studied in the dance history and theory course. 
The additional research requirtd for such a project made each 
period seem more alive than would have been possible through 
reading alone. They plan to continue this experimental 
choreography. Dance Workshop again has a number of men 
participating. A convocation program is planned for March 
and students will dance The Flower Maidens in the opera 
Parsifal to be presented by the music school at the Easter 
season. 

Square dancing is an exciting part of the program at Carty 
Elementary School in Chicago, under the leadership of Emily 
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M. Gengo. This type of dance now extends down into the 
third grade and after some stories of the pioneers and oc- 
casional mention of such personalities as cowboy Roy Rogers, 
the pupils become very enthusiastic. Recently a group of third 
graders danced a simple square dance to the accompaniment of 
a western melody sung by an older group of pupils. All they 
needed for a complete transformation into cowboy, first class, 
were the bowed legs. Folk, tap, and basic rhythms are also 
offered to all pupils in the school. 

High school juniors of 17 years and gracious ladies and 
gentlemen in their sixties all are enrolled in the ballroom 
dancing classes offered by the adult evening school at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. Business and professional men and women, workers 
in industry, stores, and colleges, nurses, teachers, students, 
housewives, and service men from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, all enjoy the classes for the relaxation, fun, 
and exercise which they offer. Amazingly, the men are in the 
majority, and members of both the beginning and advanced 
classes are interested in learning the fundamentals and improv- 
ing their style in the old standby dances as well as acquiring 
some new fox trot, samba, or tango routines. The polka is 
very popular just now as well as folk and square dances, 
mixers, and novelties which are given occasionally to promote 
friendliness and to keep up with dance trends and fads. Mrs. 
Howard J. Davis is the dance instructor and George W. Osbun 
is director of the evening school. 

The 24 members of the Modern Dance Club of Joliet Town- 
ship High School, under the direction of Gloria Mae Smith, 
presented a demonstration for the Illinois League of High 
School GAA’s on October 29. The purpose of the demonstration 
was to show what could be done with modern dance in high 
school and to stimulate an interest in this particular dance 
form. Conducted as a class situation, the program consisted 
of floor techniques, standing techniques, locomotor and axial 
movement in various combinations, and a choreographic study, 
Departure. After the demonstration the girls were divided 
into groups and given a problem to work out and present 
within an allotted time. 

Rockford College in Illinois offers a minor in modern dance, 
which is usually taken in connection with an art major. In 
this way the two fields of study are closely related and the 
final project in the senior year can involve both departments 
if the student so desires. Courses include dance history, which 
fulfills the fine arts requirement, dance production, and dance in 
education. In connection with each theory course the student 


also works in the field of choreography and presents dance 


studies for bi-weekly criticism. 

The regular physical education education program includes a 
required semester of modern dance technique which includes 
basic elements of dance composition. Orchesis presents an an- 
nual spring program as well as smaller programs in connec- 
tion with the Christmas play and with May Day. Recently 
a demonstration of technique and composition was. given to 
acquaint new students with,the aims of modern dance. The 
group also performs in nearby high schools or with the Chicago 
Dance council upon occasion. Beth Olson, who formerly taught 
at Mills College, is in charge of the dance program this 
year. 

Ruth Zimney of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
writes that all girls are required to take modern or folk dance 
before they graduate. Last year, unfortunately, dancing was 
neglected due to the need to use the gymnasium as a labora- 
tory while the science buildings were being rebuilt, but this 
season is starting under favorable auspices. A modern dance 
club is now being organized and it is hoped that by spring 
a lecture-demonstration on the elements of dance can be pre- 
sented on the campus. 

In January the annual folk festival will be held. This 
is a competitive affair with each group presenting a different 
dance. No monetary expenditure is allowed and costuming 
must be devised from available sources, thus requiring ingenuity 
and creativity. The girls are responsible for their own re- 
hearsals, for the authenticity of costuming, and the skill of per- 
formance. Russian, English, Mexican, and Lithuanian dances 
will be among those included this year. 
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The University of Wisconsin sends word through Doris 
Senesac that classes in dance continue to increase in size and 
popularity. Students majoring in this field are concentrating 
on dance accompaniment, composition, technique, Practice 
teaching, rhythmic form, and analysis, and are Preparing a 
lecture-demonstration to be taken on a tour of several nearby 
localities. Junior and Senior Orchesis have a full quota of 
members and Senior Orchesis is planning to spend this year 
on several shorter experimental projects rather than on one 
large performance. This will allow the group to accept many 
more invitations to perform at smaller functions than it has 
been able to do in previous years. 

Margaret H’Doubler’s scientific approach through anatomical 
and physical laws is the basic philosophy underlying the study 
of dance at Wisconsin. At present the elementary dance class 
spends part of the time working blindfolded, attempting by 
this means to center attention as fully as possible on develop- 
ment of the kinesthetic sense of body position. 

The elementary schools of Beloit, Wisconsin, presented an 
ambitious program entitled Ye Olde Rhythm Night last March 
30 under the ditection of Clarence V. Christensen and June 
Whiteman, elementary physical education supervisors. One 
thousand boys and girls from the intermediate grades partici- 
pated in the demonstration before an audience of 4,500 persons, 
It was a real demonstration in every sense of the word for 
many of the children had never been inside the field house 
prior to the performance, and the participants, dressed in 
home-made authentic costumes, were seated on the first four or 
five rows of bleacher seats. Specific grades were called at given 
times to go to their places and part of the actual teaching 
was completed on the floor, with costume accessory changes 
made in full view of the spectators. The fourth graders per- 
formed Cshebogar, Weggis Dance, Seven Steps, Little Man 
in a Fix, and La Raspa. Fifth-grade pupils danced Virginia 
Reel, Herr Schmidt, Troika, Patty Cake Polka, and Kalvelis; 
while sixth graders presented Texas Star, Red River Valley, 
Solomon Levi, Captain Jinks, and Wearing of the Green. — 


Northwest District Dance News Due in Springfield By December 20th 


From the point of view of teachers, the material on organi- 
zation, costume construction, and planning was_ especially 
valuable. Each dance had its special costume accessories; for 
example, a white apron was worn by the girls in Weggis 
Dance, “boots” for the boys in Troika and Cshebogar, Tyrolean 
hats by the boys in Weggis Dance, a special headdress for the 
girls in Patty Cake Polka, etc. This material has been mimeo- 
graphed and is available to any interested teachers. Write to 
Clarence V. Christensen, supervisor of physical education, 
Beloit Public Schools. 

The modern dance group at Western Hills High School in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is directed this year by Mrs. W. Williams, a 
former member of the group and a member of Dance Club at 
the University of Cincinnati. Mrs. Williams is doing student 
teaching at Western Hills. The group will take part in the 
annual high school dance symposium to be given in the spring 
at Woodward High School. 

_ The dance composition class of Northeastern High School 
in Detroit is presenting a program of dances in the school 
gymnasium early in December under the direction of Beulah 
E. Ware. Dances include A Rondo-Gavotte (Bach), and 
When Two Hats Meet with music by the class accompanist, 
Aileen Mears. The latter dance, constructed as a duet against 
a group, communicates the happenings when two particular 
hats such as baseball caps, freshman caps, colored sailor hats 
as worn by teen agers, and Chinese coolie hats meet. Other 
dances are Superstition (percussion) with speeches as well as 
movement, showing the influence of superstition upon the group 
and the individual; Calm Night (Bohm), the visit of the Three 
Wise Men to Bethlehem and how their good tidings held a 
troubled nation together one calm night. Metronome Influence 
has movement influenced by the exact time and clockwork of 
the metronome, and a climax is reached when all time aspects 
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are fused together. The Northeastern dance class performs 
for many extracurricular programs as well as for community 
events. They participate with other Detroit high schools in an 
annual citywide dance program and clinic symposium in the 
spring of the year. It is believed that these activities promote 
better human relations, and help the girls to overcome personal 
feelings before large groups. 

Dance Workshop of Wayne University, Detroit, directed by 
Ruth L. Murray, held its annual spring concert on May 25, 
assisted by the Wayne University Student Dance Group. These 
same groups presented a program at the Jackson, Michigan, 
high school on April 30, and the Student Group, directed by 
Julia Sanford gave a studio program on June 1. Solo and duet 
dances of interest on these programs were Three Nonsense 
Jingles, six dances to poems by Vitold Guardian, a Wayne 
student; At [-Ye Temple (an 8th century Chinese poem by 
Pa-Chu-i) and Pastourelle (Poulenc). Group dances of in- 
terest were Movement in Space (a technical study with music 
composed by Elizabeth Gottesleben) ; several dances to folk 
songs, Lolly-Too-Dum, Jennie Jenkins, The Crawdad Song, 
The Erie Canal, Why, Oh Why, Cotton Needs Pickin; Dance 
at the Death of a Beloved Friend (Bartok); Go, Tell it on 
the Mountain (spiritual as recorded by Dorothy Maynor). 
The dance groups will compose and perform the incidental 
dances for A Midsummer Night’s Dream to be given in March, 
1950, by the University drama and music departments. 


Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women is composed of over two hundred mem- 
bers from the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Last year and this, the annual con- 
ference was attended by 62 percent of the members. 

In 1948 the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That all meetings of this Association be held where there 
is no discrimination against minority groups in regard either 
to housing or meals. 

2. That each member of the Association work toward the 
elimination of discrimination in local public places which are 
utilized to supplement physical education classes and recreation 
facilities. 

3. That each member help to publicize to her students the 
factual instances of discrimination where they exist on a 
national scale by virtue of constitutional rules. 

4. That letters of protest be sent to the following organiza- 
tions: American Bowling Congress, Women’s International 
Bowling Congress, Women’s Professional Golf Association. 

At our 1949 conference just held, Betty Hicks gave a splendid 
talk relating to the practices of discrimination against minority 
groups in organized sports. Also a report of a questionnaire 
study was given. Another group of resolutions were adopted 
as follows: 

1. That letters of protest be sent to the governor of Indiana 
and to the mayor of Indianapolis concerning the American 
Bowling Congress tournament to be held on the Indiana State 
Fair Grounds in 1950. 

2. That the Association make an effort to include in its mem- 
bership any and all qualified teachers within its district who 
are members of a minority group. 

3. That administrators within the Association exert influence 
in and through proper channels for the elimination of the quota 
system regarding minority groups in admission of students. 

4. That our committee on discriminatory practices in sports 
study methods for lessening discrimination within departments, 
classes, and recreational programs of physical education for 
women. 

5. That a letter be sent to the Inter-Group Committee of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation including: (a) a report of the action taken by this 
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Association in 1948 and 1949, and (b) the recommendation that 
more specific action against discriminatory practices be under- 
taken on a national scale, such as resolutions of protest and 
the development of special anti-discriminatory techniques 


_- applicable to physical education activities. 


ILLINOIS By Clifford Horton 

On October 10, health educators, coordinators, public health 
nurses, and members of the State Department of Public Health 
met at the University of Illinois to discuss the relationship be- 
tween the various agencies within the state interested in health 


-and public schools. Twenty-four persons representing organiza- 
;tions from all over the state were in attendance. On October 


11 the health coordinators from the five state-supported institu- 
tions met in Urbana to plan the year’s over-all program. 

Mr. Haroid Weldin is now the coordinator of health and 
physical education for the public schools of Peoria, Illinois. Mr. 
Weldin’s appointment was made to consolidate efforts in health 
education”“under the public school administration. 

The State Department of Public Instruction has just issued a 
new bulletin entitled J/linois Guide to Healthful School Environ- 
ment, Circular A, Number 54. The bulletin contains sections on 
planning school buildings, general design, safety, construction 
details, heating and ventilating, audio-visual aids and public 
address systems, classroom facilities, transportation, health 
service and health instruction facilities, and facilities for physical 
education, athletics, and recreation. It contains a valuable col- 
lection of materials immediately useful to persons interested in 
the healthful school environment. 

H. C. Kenny of the University of Illinois has worked out a 
new game which he calls flicker ball. The game is played with 
a football and somewhat resembles some phases of touch feot- 
ball, though it is mainly concerned with forward passing. . The 
game has been tried out at the University of Illinois with appar- 
ent success. Any one desiring further information about’ the 
game should write to Mr. H. C. Kenny or A. H. Saidler, 201 
Men’s Old Gym, University of Illinois, Urbana. * 


INDIANA By Dale Harman 

October and November saw several school health conferences 
scheduled in Indiana. The first one was held October 10 for 
elementary schools at Vincennes. On November 8, a con- 
ference was held at Hanover; on November 10, one at Evans- 
ville College; and on November 16, Franklin College was the 
host. 

Sitting Pretty, a manual for baby sitters, designed primarily 
as a text for high school classes in baby sitting and prepared 
by the State Department of Public Instructioh and the State 
Board of Health, will soon be ready for distribution. The 
booklet explores a number of problems encountered by baby 
sitters on the job and outlines courses of «action. . While 
directed to the baby sitter, the booklet by its very nature 
contains much of value to parents. 

The idea for Sitting Pretty grew out of experiences with 
classes in baby sitting at Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
and the content of the manual is the result of numerous con- 
sultations with students in baby sitting. One section of the 
manual is devoted exclusively to crafts and games. 

Plans are being made by*the Indiana State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for a series of 
physical education clinics to be held during the school year at 
eight or ten centers throughout the state. This is the third year 
that such clinics have been held. 


MICHIGAN By Joe Moran 

Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University, Detroit, spoke on 
teacher education at the International Congress on Physical 
Education for Girls and Women at the University of Copen- 
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INTRAMURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL SPORTS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


by NORMA M. LEAVITT, Epb.D., Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Illinois State Normal 
University and HARTLEY D. PRICE, Pu.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, Florida State University. 


A new comprehensive text and handbook for all concerned 
with the intramural program, both faculty and students. 

A thorough treatment of the place, function, and adminis- 
tration of intramural and recreational sports in the college 
program for men and women. Emphasis is placed on the 
democratic administration of the program, and the duties 
of the faculty advisor, activity advisors, field supervisors, 
recreation association and intramural council are outlined 
with this in mind. 


Complete organizational details are given, together with 
suggested records, evaluation standards and solutions to 
administrative problems. 


CONTENTS: The Intramural Program in Education; Admin- 
istrative Personnel and Functions; Organization of the Intra- 
mural Program; Problems Related to the Conduct of the 
Intramural Program; Records, Point System, and Awards; 
Functional Relationships in the College; Organization of the 
Extramural Program for Women; General Recommendations. 
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SPORTS 
OFFICIATING 


Edited by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Pu.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Michigan. Co-authors: 
WARREN E. SMITH, Lewis and Clark College; 
ROBERT J. ANTONACCI, Oregon State College; EARL 
N. RISKEY and HOWARD C. LEIBEE, University of 
Michigan. 


Drawing from a wealth of experience in the field, five men 
pooled their knowledge to produce a book which all advance 
reports indicate will become the standard reference for 
officials in all sports. This well illustrated volume of authori- 
tative information covers officials’ duties and responsibili- 
ties for more than forty team and individual sports. The 
authors conveniently arrange these duties under the headings 
of Before ihe Game, During the Game, After the Game, 
stressing the importance of each phase in relation to ideal 
administration of a contest. It places at the immediate dis- 
posal of officials, instructors and coaches all the necessary 
information essential to competent officiating. As a text for 
students in physical education it offers a broad and detailed 
picture of the problems involved. 


While it does not pretend to be a complete rules manual, 
all rules which involve the actual techniques of officiating are 


included. 


CONTENTS: General Qualifications, Archery, Badminton, 
Bait and Fly Casting (Skish), Baseball, Bowling, Bowling on 
the Green, Boxing, Cross Country, Curling, Fencing, Football, 
Golf, Gymnastics, Handball, Horseshoes, Ice Hockey, Ice 
Skating (Figure and Speed), Lacrosse, Pistol Shooting, Rifle 
Shooting, Rowing, Shuffleboard, Skiing (Downhill and Sla- 
lom), Ski Jumping, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, Squash 
Racquets, Swimming, Diving, Table Tennis, Tennis, Track 
and Field (Tug-of-War), Trapshooting and Skeet, Volley 
Ball, Water Polo, Weight Lifting, Wrestling. 
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hagen, Denmark, in July. In August she assisted Gladys An- 
drews of New York University in a demonstration of children’s 
creative dance at the Lingiad Congress in Stockholm, Sweden. 
She also observed child health programs in Denmark, Sweden, 
and England during the summer. 

Michigan State Normal College welcomed a former graduate, 
Harry Ockerman, to the position of head coach this fall. 

The Michigan Departments of Public Instruction and Conser- 
vation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation were hosts to a group 
of distinguished leaders in education and conservation Septem- 
ber 26-28, at the, Haven Hill Lodge. The conference was called 
to examine the national scene in terms of how community school 
camping might be a partial answer to the better education of 
youth, resource utilization, and conservation, vitalization of 
educational content and method, and the coordination of the 
many agencies involved. 

While there, the group visited a high school camp at Cedar 
Lake, Waterloo Recreation Area, conducted by the Ann Arbor 
and Dearborn public schools. Michigan’s camping and outdoor 
education program was praised by the group as a type of edu- 
cation that should be extended throughout the schools of the 
nation. Many felt that comnmunity school camping is a new 
social invention that will help youth become participating 
citizens in the development and preservation of American 
democracy. 

Among the groups represented were several state departments 
of education and conservation, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Association of School Administrators, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the National Park Service, leaders of labor, industry, 
and government, and a number of others. Paul R. Hanna of 
Stanford University, California, and a member of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation staff, was conference chairman. The 
conference took action commending the governor for the excel- 
lent cooperation of the Departments of Public Instruction and 
Conservation in Michigan. Plans were also set in motion for 
a similar conference to be held at a later date, 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation is making plans for a physical education week- 
end workshop to be held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp this winter. 

The membership. of the State Committee on Health Education 
has been announced by Lee M. Thurston, superintendent of 
public instruction. Russell West, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Ann Arbor, is chairman, and Julian W. Smith, chief, 
health, physical education, and recreation, Department of Public 
Instruction, is secretary. Dorothy La Salle, of Wayne Uni- 
versity, vice president for health of the Michigan state asso- 
ciation, is a member of the committee. 

Physical education in Michigan suffered a severe loss in the 
death late last summer of Judson A. Hyames, noted sports 
figure of Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo. 

“Juddy,” as he was affectionately known to everyone, had 
been athletic director at Western Michigan College since 1937. 
His energies and abilities had overflowed into channels varying 
from community recreation to being an accomplished banquet 
speaker. . 

He was best known for his outstanding record in baseball. 
He was selected as the first chairman of the National. Col- 
legiate Baseball Tournament. The beautiful Hyames baseball 
park, of Kalamazoo, dedicated to him in 1939, was chosen as 
the site of this national tournament. Jud was a true physical 
educator and a disciple of clean living whose ideals will live 
long in memory. 

Randolph W. Webster, professor of physical education and 
director of graduate studies and research in physical education 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, was recently promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
Army of the United States. His Army unit is the Medical 
Service Corps. During Word War II he held the rank of 
major and was in charge of the physical reconditioning program 
at a large Army hospital. 

Grand Rapids is undergoing a change in the érganization of 
its department of health, physical education, recreation and 
athletics. Present plans call for the addition of the entire safety 
program to the department and the separation of recreation 
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responsibility to form an entirely new department. These two 
departments will be in full operation by July 1, 1950, with a 
director in charge of each. 

Helen Enright of Grand Rapids, who has been a teacher and 
an assistant supervisor in the department of health and physical 
education of that city for thirty years, retired in June, 1949 
Ruth Judd, health specialist, has been employed to fill the posi- 
tion left vacant by Miss Enright. 

E. D. Mitchell of the University of Michigan attended the 
National Conference in Older Youth Camping and Outdoor 
Recreation held at Haven Hill Lodge, Highland Recreation 
Area, on September 28, 1949. Howard C. Leibee, also of the 
University of Michigan, took part in the program of the Mich- 
igan Education Association meeting at St. Mary’s Camp, Battle 
Creek, on October 19, 1949. Both Dr. Mitchell and Mr. Leibee 
attended the Safety Education Congress at Chicago, October 
24-27. 

Harold Bacon, supervisor of physical education in the Flint 
public schools and recreation director of the Mott Foundation 
program, prepared a fine program for the fourth annual folk 
festival held in Flint’s huge Industrial Mutual Association 
auditorium on November 10. 

Student dance groups from the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College, Michigan State Normal, and Western 
and Central Michigan Colleges performed. Last year, 3,200 
spectators attended the festival and took part in group dances 
on the floor between recitals by the college groups. 

The festival began at 8:00 p.m. and there was no charge for 
anyone attending. The Mott Foundation, in cooperation with 
the Industrial Mutual Association, assumed sponsorship of the 
event, which is fast becoming one of Flint’s chief cultural 
attractions. 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 

The officers of the Ohio Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are: president, Edwina Jones, super- 
visor, physical education, Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, M. D. 
Sheatsley, director, health and physical education, Columbus, 
Ohio; treasurer, Warren E. Steller, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio; secretary, Paul E. Landis, state 
supervisor, Columbus, Ohio; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; business manager, George Seed- 
house, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Legislative Council of the Ohio State Association met in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Saturday, September 24, at the offices of the 
Ohio Tuberculosis and Health Association. Warren E. Steller, 
treasurer, reported a balance of $406.17. George Seedhouse, 
business manager, discussed plans for the 1949-50 membership 
campaign. The goal this year is 2,000 members. P. C. Bechtel 
lead the discussion on the revised constitution. After con- 
siderable debate, it’ was decided to table action on the constitu- 
tion until the next meeting of the Council. 

Edwina Jones, president, requested the secretary to read sev- 
eral letters of invitation to the Association concerning the hold- 
ing of the 1950 convention in Akron. A motion to accept 
Akron’s invitation was unanimously approved. Margaret Stage, 
chairman of the Elementary Physical Education Workshop 
Committee, reported that recommendations of previous commit- 
tees are being followed for the present year. The council sug- 
gested that. .the committee work cooperatively with M. D. 
Sheatsley, program chairman, for the annual meeting. The 
meeting adjourned at noon and council members attended the 
Ohio State-Missouri football game as guests of Richard Larkin, 
director of athletics, Ohio State University. 

Each year at the end of the playground season, every play- 
ground worker in Akron is asked to comment and suggest im- 
provements for the next year. Mr. A. E. Genter, superintendent 
of recreation, reports some of these comments as follows: 

“I would like to be at this particular playground next sum- 
mer because of several individual children in whom I became 
very interested during the course of playground activities. In 
one boy’s case, his father killed a man and is awaiting parole. 
Through this incident and environmental handicaps, the child 
needed special attention. He is teased by other children. I 
helped the eight-year-old boy to some extent, as did the other 
children, when they came to understand him.” 
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“Although I dreaded going back to this particular playground 
this summer, I really feel glad that I went back. It is surprising 
how much a place can improve. I only hope it continues to 
do so. I know it will expand.” 

“Due to the fact that we worked together on this playground 
Jast year, we were able to start where we left off last summer 
and this made our work a lot easier.” 

“There should be a special award for adults who have been 


helpful.” 


“The janitor is a wonderful man. He certainly did all he 
could to help and I am sure our summer would not have been 
so pleasant if it had not been for him.” 

“There was little or no damage to school property. One 
window was intentionally broken but it was paid for imme- 
diately. A second window was broken by accident.” 

“This summer was a success, I believe, but of course with 
this summer’s experience, next summer can and should be 
better. I think I have learned much about handling children 
and the problems they present.” 

“Attendance at this playground was up to 50 percent greater 
daily. This attendance was marked by a more regular attend- 
ance on the part of many youngsters. Another characteristic 
was the greater number of larger boys and adults who came 
and participated.” 

During the 1947-48 school year, 19 county-area conferences 
were held throughout the state. This practice was repeated in 
1948-49 and 28 county meetings were conducted. The follow- 
ing topics were considered: menu planning and _ nutrition; 
food purchasing, preparation, and preservation; lunchroom 
sanitation; school lunch mechanics and administration; demon- 
stratigns using USDA donated commodities. 

Many school administrators believe the school lunch program 
is the most important new development within the school during 
the last 10 years, and that these conferences have been an 
excellent means for informing all persons concerned of its 
objectives. 

Wherever a need is felt, county superintendents are invited 
to cooperate with city and exempted village administrators to 
set up a county workshop for the coming year. The division of 
public school: lunches of the State Department of Education 
will lend all the assistance possible at these conferences. 

The State Department of Education conducted a work con- 
ference in health and physical education for the personnel of 
teacher-training institutions in Ohio offering a major and minor 
in health and physical education last May at Indian Lake, 
Russell’s Point, Ohio. 


The main purpose of the conference was to try to improve 
the teacher-training program in health and physical education 
in accordance with the official changes in the patterns oi 
training required for certification of teachers of health and 
physical education which will become effective on January 1, 
1950. Additional purposes of this conference were to explain 
the principles and background of the school and community 
health education program, the success of which has been largely 
responsible for the need of a revision of the present standards in 
health and physical education; and to acquaint workshop par- 
ticipants with the resources and facilities available from official 
and non-official agencies of the state. Special consultants from 
the State Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
outstanding leaders in health education were present to assist 
participants of the conference with their problems. Thirty- 
three colleges and universities in Ohio were represented at this 
conference. Copies of the workshop procedure are now avail- 
able to all college and university personnel. 


The new Ohio Elementary School Standards contain a section 
on standards for health and physical education programs on the 
elementary level. This section considers minimum standards 
for health services, healthful living, health instruction, physical 
education, and recreation. Separate sections are devoted to 
safety education, narcotic education, fire prevention, and first 
aid. The areas on health and physical education were prepared 
under the supervision of. P. C. Bechtel, assistant supervisor of 
health and physical education. Copies have been distributed to 
all elementary schools in Ohio. 
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WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 


W. R. Davies, president of Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
has been elected president of the Wisconsin State School Health 
Council for the coming year. The council is composed of 
representatives of four official agencies and twenty-two lay and 
professional groups in health and education. This council is 
the policy-forming and recommending body for the Wisconsin 
Cooperative School Health Program. Fred Holt, city super- 
intendent of schools in West Bend, was elected vice chairman; 
and Catherine. K. Campbell, health educator, Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, will continue to serve as executive secretary. 

More than seven hundred copies of the bulletin, Suggested 
School Health Policies, were recently distributed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction to public school administrators 
throughout the state. An accompanying letter urged greater 
extension and expansion of all three areas of the school health 
program. 

George E. Watson, state superintendent, and Orlo Miller, 


coordinator of health, physical education, and safety, repre-* 


sented Wisconsin at the National Conference on Community 
School Camping held at Highland Recreation Area near 
Milford, Michigan. 


For the fifth successive year, Virginia Johnson, art instructor 
at one of Madison’s grade schools, will conduct classes in dance 
technique and creative work at the Lathrop Hall dance studio. 
These classes are directed toward the elementary school child 
and have been most successful. Conducted on Saturday morn- 
ings, the schedule maintains hourly classes for intermediates, 
and two-hour classes for beginners. This program is part of 
the demonstration teaching program for majors in physical 
education. 


At the University, tryouts for Orchesis, the National Dance 
Honorary, were held in the latter part of September. The 
tryouts, under the supervision of faculty advisor, Miss Louise 
Kloepper, consisted of technique, rhythmic perception, group 
improvisation tests, and individual short dance studies. Seven- 
teen girls were accepted as members. Orchesis plans for the 
present year consist of a number of studio presentations, lecture 
demonstrations mainly, developing dance throughout the State 
of Wisconsin. 


The University of Wisconsin Dolphin Club held its annual 
tryouts on September 29 and October 4. Approximately one 
hundred girls participated and thirty-five were admitted to 
Senior Dolphin. According to the new constitution, the junior 
section will be open to all interested in swimming activities. 


Following closely in the wake of the 1949 convention of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women, the University ® of 
Wisconsin’s Women’s Athletic Association is to be hostess for 
the first state AFCW program. Plans for the state organiza- 
tion were made at the national convention last year so that 
there would be a greater opportunity for interchange of ideas 
and cooperation of an active nature between women’s athletic 
associations and women’s recreation associations within the 
state. The constitutional committee, made up of representatives 
from Milwaukee Downer College, Lawrence College, Beloit 
College, and the University of Wisconsin, had its meeting in 
Madison on October 1. 

The State Departmént of Public Instruction’s fall conference 
for supervisors, principals, and administrators was recently held 
in Madison. The supervisors’ program included a talk on the 
elementary physical education program by Orlo Miller and a 
demonstration program under the direction of Hermine Sauthoff, 
supervisor of physical education in Madison. Mr. Miller also 
addressed over 400 administrators at their luncheon meeting 
on the subject “The Role of the Administrator in the School 
Health and Physical Education Program.” Arthur Zintek of 
the State Board of Health discussed new communicable disease 
regulations before both groups. 

William C. Knoelk, principal of West Division High School, 
Milwaukee, John McDowell, instructor of driver education 
at Madison Central High School, and Orlo Miller were Wis- 
consin representatives at the National Conference on Driver 
Education held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia. 
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Women’s Athletic News 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Guides for Basketball; Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities ; and Recreational Games and Volleyball are available 
from the AAHPER office in Washington. Write to the 
NSWA Secretary, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Guides cost 50¢ per copy. Bookstores are allowed a 20% dis- 
count on any number of guides ordered. Individual orders will 
be eligible for a 20% discount only if 50 or more guides are 
ordered at one time. 

These are the first guides published by the AAHPER, and 

- Carl Troester, Bessie Rudd, Ruth Atwell, and Natalie Smith 
are to be congratulated on the joint efforts which made these 
‘guides possible. 

Doris Hutchison, Guilford College, North Carolina, as 
Southern District chairman, is in charge of the NSWA pro- 
gram for the Dallas convention. 

Laurie E. Campbell, coordinator of NSWA representatives, 
lists the following as state and city representatives for NSWA. 
The year date after the name indicates expiration of term of 
sefvice. 

Eastern 


Connecticut, appointment to be made. 

Delaware, Maryann Waltz, University of Delaware, Newark, 
1951. 

District of Columbia, Marjorie B. Tate, Building H, 20th at 
G Sts., NW, Washington 6, 1950. 

Maine, Elnora Curtis, Dearing High School, Portland, 1951. 

Maryland, Blanche Drennan, 200 West Saratoga St., Balti- 
more, 1952. 

Massachusetts, appointment to be made. 

New Hampshire, Priscilla Alden, State Teachers College, 
Plymouth, 1951. 

New Jersey, Mrs. Gertrude S. Rogers, High School, West- 
field, 1950. 

New York, Edith Cosgrove, East Greenbush, 1951. 

Pennsylvania, Dorothy I. Yanisch, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, 1951. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Flora Hopkins, 607 Pleasant Valley 
Parkway, Providence, 1951. 

Vermont, Jeanne Euler, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
1950 

Central 


Colorado, Betty Kratz, Colorado A&M, Fort Collins, 1951. 

Iowa, Lillian Castner, 635 Polk Boulevard, Des Moines, 1950. 

Kansas, appointment to be made. 

Minnesota, Helen Slocum, 5905 Elliot Avenue, South, Min- 
neapolis, 1952. 

_— Virginia Dicus, University City Schools, St. Louis, 
1951 

Nebraska, appointment to be made. 

North Dakota, Edna Hanson, Horace Mann School Fargo, 
1951. 

South Dakota, appointment to be made. 

Wyoming, Maud Greenwald, Box 867, Cody, 1950. 


Midwest 


Cincinnati, Mrs. Florence Kraushar, University of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1951. 

Illinois, Tressie Masocco, Peoria High School, Peoria, 1952. 

Indiana, Ruby East, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
1951. 

Michigan, Gladys D. Ferguson, Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, 1951. 

Ohio, Beverly Siedel, Kent State University, Kent, 1952. 

West Virginia, Eleanor Hinkle, 1414 Virginia Street, East 
Charleston, 1950. 

Wisconsin, Gelinda Vescolani, Wauwatosa High School, 
Wauwatosa, 1951. 


Southwest 

Arizona, Regna Breneman, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, 1952. 

California (N), Elizabeth Linscott, Santa Rosa Junior Col. 
lege, Santa Rosa, 1952. 

California (S), Helen E. Mindlin, 1709 Glendon, West Los 
Angeles, 1950. 

Nevada, Ruth Russell, University of Nevada, Reno, 195}, 

New Mexico, May Morris, High School, Carlsbad, 1952, 

Utah, E. Dutton, State Agricultural College, Logan, 195], 


Southern 


Alabama, appointment to be made. 
—“— Margaret Bray, State Teachers College, Conway, 
, ae Esther Hicks, John B. Stetson University, De Land, 
9 
ee Ruth Sturgis, West Georgia College, Carrollton, 

Kentucky, Catherine Caswell, 2649 Drayton Avenue, Louis- 
ville, 1951. 

Louisiana, Margaret McMillan, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, 1951. 

Mississippi, Angeline Watkins, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, 1951. 

North Carolina, Nell Stallings, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, 1950. 

Oklahoma, Elizabeth Hecht, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, 1950. 

South Carolina, Mrs. Marylois B. Landrum, 360 West Craft 
Circle Drive, Spartanburg, 1952. 

Tennessee, Jean Gillis, University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, 1950. 

Texas, Mrs. Ruth Mottley, La Mar High School, 1715 West 
Alabama Street, Houston, 1952. 

Virginia, Marion Reeder, William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, 1951. 

Northwest 

‘ — (N), Natalie Wells, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
952. 
“a (S), Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 

0 


_— Agnes Stoodley, Montana University, Missoula, 
1951 

Oregon, Helen Fabricius, Linfield College, McMinneville, 
1952. 

Washington, Pauline Thomas, Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, 1951. 
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Members of the Representative Assembly of the 
AAHPER 


The Representative Assembly of the national association is 
composed of : 

1. Board of Directors 

2. Vice Presidents-Elect and Past Vice Presidents of Di- 
visions 

.3, District Association Presidents 

4. Section Officers (except in the General Division in which 
Chairmen only will be Representative Assembly members). 

5. State Representatives - 

6. Representatives of Affiliated Organizations 


Board of Directors 


President, Carl L. Nordly, 217 Cooke Hall, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

President-Elect, Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Past President, Ruth Evans, Public School System, 32 Spring 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Vice President (Health Education), Bernice Moss, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Vice President (Physical Education), Ruth Abernathy, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. 

Vice President (Recreation), Julian Smith, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. | 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. (non-voting). 

Central District, Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Eastern District, Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Midwest District, Leon Kranz, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

Northwest District, Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College 
Corvallis. 

Southern District, Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Southwest District, Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 


Vice Presidents-Elect and Past Vice Presidents of Divisions 
Health Education Division 


Vice President-Elect, George Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Past Vice President, Charles C. Wilson, School of Public 
Health, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Physical Education Division 

Vice President-Elect, Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Past Vice President, W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Recreation Division 

Vice President-Elect, Julian W. Smith, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 

Past Vice President, Verne S. Landreth, State Department of 
Education, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California. 


District Association Presidents 


Central: M. Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Eastern: Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Midwest: Lou H. Hollway, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Michi- 


gan. 

Northwest: Grace Houghton, Walla Walla High School, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 

Southern: Solon B. Sudduth, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Southwest: Frank R. Williams, State Department of Health, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Section Officers 


Health Education Division 


Elementary: Chairman, Lillian E. Davis, Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Chairman-Elect, Marion V. Miller, 
Nassau County Tuberculosis and Health Association, 1565 
Franklin. Avenue, Mineola, New York; Secretary, Louise 
Smith, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Secondary: Chairman, Mrs. Cecyl N. Havelin, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

College: Chairman, Marion V. Miller, Nassau County Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, 1565 Franklin Avenue, Min- 
eola, New York; Chairman-Elect, Marguerite Fish, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; Secretary, 
Emmett F. Cambron, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 


Physical Education Division 


Elementary : Chairman, Frances Wayman, Public Schools, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Chairman-Elect, Elsa Schneider, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Frances 
Stuart, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Secondary: Chairman, Russell Perry, Recreation Board, 726 
Ridge Road, Wilmette, Illinois; Chairman-Elect, Frances 
Stuart, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City, Missouri; Secretary, 
Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

College: Chairman, Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas; Chairman-Elect, G. L. Her- 
mance, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Secretary, Elizabeth 
Autrey, Stetson University, Deland, Florida. 


Recreation Division 


Public Recreation: Chairman, S. S. Winans, California State 
Recreation Commission, Sacramento; Chairman-Elect, Julian 
-W. Smith, Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing 2; Secretary, G. B. Fitzgerald, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies: Chairman, Carctyn 
Nice, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; Chairman- 
Elect, Mrs. Dorothy Sprague, YWCA, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Secretary, Roy Niswonger, Central YMCA, Dallas, Texas. 

Institutional and Industrial Recreation: Chairman, William H. 
Cuthbertson, Chief of Recreation Section, Missouri Division 
of Resources and Development, State Office Building, Jeffer- 
son City; Chairman-Elect, A. H. Spinner, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Secretary, John W. Ful- 
ton, Industrial Recreation Association, 185 N. Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois. 


General Division 


Administration and Supervision: Chairman, Richard Hayes, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, New York. ~ 

Aquatic: Chairman, Jack Hewitt, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Athletics—Boys and Men: Chairman, Lloyd Messersmith, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Athletics—Girls and Women: Chairman, Martha Gable, Board 
of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Camping and Outdoor Education: Chairman, Margaret McCall, 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Dance: Chairman, Alma Hawkins, George Williams College, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Measurement and Evaluation: Chairman, Joy W. Kistler, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 

Professional and Public Relations: Chairman, C. O. Jackson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Professional Education: Chairman, Rosalind Cassidy, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

Research: Chairman, Franklin Henry, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


~ Student: Co-Chairman, Marvell Hancock and Douglas Conner, 
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Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; Faculty Ad- 
viser, Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. j 


Therapeutics: Chairman, Leah J. Gregg, University of Texas, 
Austin. 


State Representatives* 
Central District 


Colorado (2): (No report). 

Iowa (2): E. F. Voltmer, Drake University, Des Moines; 
Frank D. Sills, Field House, Iowa City. 

Kansas (2): Fritz Knorr, Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
Sue Unruh, Argentine High School, Kansas City. 

Minnesota (2): Perry J. Sandell, State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 1; Clarence A. Nelson, Hamline University, 
St. Paul 4. 

Missouri (2): Deane Smith, Junior College, Kansas City; 
Catherine Barr, Hanley Junior High School, University 
City. 

Nebraska (1): Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, Midland College, 
Fremont. 

North Dakota (1): Beatrice Wartchow, State College, Fargo. 

South Dakota (1): R. B. Frost, State College, Brookings. 

Wyoming: (None). 


Eastern District 


Connecticut (2): Carl F. Fischer, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs; Mrs. Marjory L. Zang, YWCA, 48 Howe Street, 
New Haven. 

Delaware (1): George W. Ayars, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia (2): Joseph Krupa, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Clarice O. Smith, 4842 
Chevy Chase Drive, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Maine (1): Howard G. Richardson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Augusta. 

Maryland (2): Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland; Elmon Vernier, Board of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts (3): (No report) 

New Hampshire (1): Harry Lehman, High School, Plymouth. 

New Jersey (3): R. Warren Fogerty, Kearny High School, 
Kearny; Dorothy Simpson, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick; Gerald Garafola, Board of Education, 31 
Green Street, Newark. 

New York (6): Ellis Champlin, State Education Department, 
Albany 1; Marie Schuler, 105 Wabash Avenue, Kenmore 17; 
John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse; Jeannette 
Saurborn, Junior High School, Bronxville; Lloyd Appleton, 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point; Carl E. Willgoose, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania (4): Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13; Lowell C. Drake, School Board Of- 
fice, Erie; Elmer B. Cottrell, Education Building, Harris- 
burg; (one other to be elected later). 

Rhode Island (1): A. Victor Skonberg, 1868 Broad Street, 
Cranston. 

Vermont (1): (No report) 


Midwest District 


Illinois (4): Ray O. Duncan, 401 Centennial Building, Spring- 
field; Clifford Horton, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; Ruth E. Lins, Board of Education, Rockford; Jane 
Axtell, Oak Park and River Forest High School, Oak Park 

Indiana (2): Robert Yoho, State Board of Health, 1098 West 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis; Karl Bookwalter, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

Michigan (3): Gladys D. Ferguson, Central High School, 
Kalamazoo; Joe Moran, Public Schools, Holland; Julian 
Smith, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing. 


be. “9 method of allotment see Journal of the AAHPER, September, 1949, 
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Ohio (3): Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland 14; 
Paul E. Landis, State Department of Education, Columbys. 
Carl T. Nessley, Jr., Ohio University, Athens. , 

West Virginia (1): G. Ott Romney, West Virginia University 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin (2): (No report) 


Northwest District 


Idaho (1): (No report) 

Montana (1): Inga A. Hoem, Butte High School, Butte. 

Oregon (2): (No report) 

Washington (2): Lee Rankin, Public Schools, Bellingham, 
Washington; Virginia L. Shaw, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 


Southern District 


Alabama (1): Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Birmingham. 

Arkansas (1): (No report) 

Florida (2): T. J. Bleier, 275 NW 2nd Street, Miami; Louise 
Smith, State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 

Georgia (2): Erftest B. Smith, University of Georgia, Athens: 
Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Kentucky (2): (No report) 

Louisiana (2): (No report) 

Mississippi (1): (No report) 

North Carolina (2): Ruth White Fink, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Charles E. Spencer, School of Health 
Coordinating Service, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma (1): (No report) 

South Carolina (1): (No report) 

Tennessee (2): A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Solon Sudduth, Peabody College, Nashville. 

Texas (3): Helen Byington, 1500 Louisiana Street, Houston; 
W. M. Dowell, Texas A&M College, College Station, Otho 
M. Polk, Box 307, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

Virginia (2): Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
Richmond; Alfred D. Hurt, Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke. 


Southwest District 


Arizona (1): (No report) 

California (4) : Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College, Fresno; 
Verne S. Landreth, State Department of Education, Los 
Angeles; Sterling S. Winans, State Recreation Commission, 
Sacramento; Al R. Arps, 7022 De Celis Place, Van Nuys. 

Nevada: (None) 

New Mexico (1): John T. Gunn, 1418 Santa Rosa Drive, Santa 
Fe. 

Utah (1): Elizabeth Dutton, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 


, Affiliated Organizations 


American Academy of Physical Education: Frederick W. 
Cozens, University of California, Berkeley. 

American Physiotherapy Association: Esther Gilman, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

American School Health Association: C. H. Keene, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc.: Ben W. Miller, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City 16. 

Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation: Sam Boru- 
chov, 37-15 81st Street, Jackson Heights, New York. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc.: Walter M. Hall, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Canadian Physical Education Association: A. S. Lamb, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. . 

College Physical Education Association: L. Carroll Adams, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Delta Psi Kappa: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

National Association of Physical Education for College Wom- 
en: Irene Clayton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Continued on page 676) 
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How We Do It 


Use of Films and Socio-Drama As a Means of 
Health Teaching 


DHERING to the premise that good health is based on 

attitude, training toward the inculcation of satisfactory 
health habits underlies much of the classroom teaching pattern 
in the Pierce Jr. High School in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

It is a truism that an educated person is aware of the basic 
facts concerning the health of his own body, and is cognizant 
of the relationship between his own well! being and the health 
of his dependents and the community in which he lives. During 
the recent health education week held in the Grosse Pointe 
public schools, therefore, an attempt was made to point up or 
intensify the learning process by the application of various 
group participation techniques. 

Throughout the school year health is taught by the science 
teachers as an integral part of the seventh- and eighth-grade 
science classes, and is taught specifically as health in the ninth 
grade. It was primarily with the ninth graders that the ex- 
periment with the socio-drama technique was conducted. On 
previous occasions these students had had presented to them 
lecture-demonstrations by several experts in the fields of 
dentistry, ophthalmology, and heart and circulatory diseases af- 
fecting adolescents. The values gained from these presenta- 
tions depended largely upon the individual skill of the speaker 
and his ability to stimulate the group. 

It was thought that a technique or device might be tried 
which would permit several students to take a leading part, 
and that the remainder of the class might participate vicariously 
by identifying themselves in the roles played by their classmates. 
While many official and voluntary health agencies presented 
films, talks, and demonstrations on such topics as infantile 
paralysis, cancer, heart diseases, and personal hygiene during 
health week in May, 1948, the educational program on tubercu- 
losis was based primarily on the film and socio-drama method. 

Socio-drama is a relatively new technique in community work. 
It has been tried experimentally to attack and solve community 


problems. According to Grout* socio-drama is a modified form . 


of dramatics concerned with intergroup relationships and col- 
lective ideologies. It is a spontaneous dramatization of events 
related to the problem which is to be solved. The participants, 
by thinking themselves into the roles and assuming the atti- 
tudes of other persons who might possibly have a different 
viewpoint on the problem, obtain a better understanding of the 
situation. To give a practical example, if parents think them- 
selves into the roles of pupils and have to defend the attitudes 
and position of the pupils and the students have to play the 
role of the parents, it is evident that each will gain better 
insight into the other’s problems. 

According to Grout socio-drama if done effectively clears 


’ away resentments, mental blocks, and other obstructions to 


cooperative activity, and the foundations for a realistic attack 
on the problem are laid both within the individuals themselves 
and in their group relationship. An added advantage is that 
experience has shown that not only the participants benefit 
from it but that the audience also identifies itself with the 
situation created by the participants. Members of the audience 
think themselves into the role of one or the other participants 
and in their minds defend the position taken by them. 

There is no information available as to whether this technique 
has been used in the schools. This report points to one possi- 
bility of using it. In the situation described here the problem 
was posed by an outsider. It might work even better if the 
teacher can interest her students in setting up a dramatic 
situation themselves in which a problem of great concern to 
them can be attacked. 


1Ruth E. Grout. Health Teaching in Schools. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1948, pp. 202-204. 


Following is a description of the technique as used in Grosse 
Pointe. The students were told that a movie on tuberculosis 
was going to be shown to them. They were asked to watch 
the various points given in the movie carefully because they 
would have to use this information in solving a problem that 
would be presented following the film. The film was “This 
Is TB,” and had five parts, “What Is TB?” “What Causes 
TB?” “How Does It Spread?” “How Can It Be Treated and 
Cured?” and “How Can It Be Prevented?” The presentation 
of the film took about ten minutes. Following the film, a com- 
munity situation was described to the pupils and they were told 
that certain students would be chosen to represent various people 
in the community. Since they did not know who these indi- 
viduals would be, all of them were asked to imagine themselves 
in the positions of the people described and think how they 
would act in the situation confronting them. 

The situation described was as follows: 

“This is Middletown, a city of 50,000 population in southern 

Michigan. There are a number of industries employing approxi- 
mately 1,200-1,500 people. A national highway runs through the 
town, which also has a railroad depot, a 200-bed hospital, a 
public library, and eight schools. The town has a health depart- 
ment staffed by a full-time health officer and five public health 
nurses. There are thirty-five physicians and ten dentists serving 
the community. 
. “Recently a number of tuberculosis cases were discovered and 
have aroused considerable public sentiment. Little Nellie 
Fisher, aged 5, whose father is in the county sanatorium with 
an advanced case of tuberculosis, died a few weeks ago of the 
disease. There was quite a lot of publicity in the Middletown 
Gazette about the Fisher case, in which the father, by refusing 
to have a physical examination when he began to feel ill, had 
infected his wife and little daughter. Except for this publicity, 
nothing much was done about it at that time. 

“A few weeks later, Howard Johnston’s boy, who graduated 
from high school recently and had planned to take up the study 
of art, had to be admitted to the sanatorium because of tuber- 


Hotel Information for the Dallas 
Convention, April 18-22, 1950 


In making hotel reservations for the national convention of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Dallas, Texas, April 18-22, 1950, rates at the 
Adolphus and Baker Hotels are listed below. Please use the 
reservation form on the reverse side of this page and give neces- 
sary information that is required, including rate desired. Single 
rooms are limited. 


Hotel Adolphus 


Hotel Baker 


Single Rooms for 1: $3.50, $4, $4.50, $3.50, $4, $4.50, 
$5, $5.50, $7 $5, $6.50, $7 
Double Rooms for 2: $5.50, $6, $6.50, $6, $6.50, $7, 
(Double Bed) $7, $7.50, $9 $8.50, $9 
Twin Bedrooms for 2: $7, $8, $9, $10 $7, $8.50, $9, 
$11, $12 
Parlor Suites: $12, $16, $18, $18, $30, 
(2 Rooms) $20 and up 


All rooms have tub or shower. Information regarding spe- 


cial dormitory rates will be sent upon request. 


Other Hotels Available 


Hotel Ratesfrom Hotel Rates from 
Ambassador $2.50 Lynn $3.50 
Jefferson 1.50 Melrose 4.00 
Lakewood 3.50 Southland 2.50 
Lawn 2.50 Travis 3.00 
Lawrence 3.00 White Plaza 2.50 
Loma Alto 3.50 Whitmore 2.50 


There are excellent tourist-court accommodations conveniently 


located. 
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culosis, and the doctors say that he will probably be in for 
about two years. Mr. Johnston, who is the secretary of the 
Middletown Kiwanis Club, has found out from Dr. Ross, the 
health officer, that tuberculosis is a real problem in the com- 
munity and that the number of cases and deaths caused by the 
disease have been increasing from year to year. Mr. Johnston 
decided to invite some of the town’s people to his home for an 
informal gathering to discuss the problem and see what can be 
done about it. He invited the following people: Dr. John Ross, 
the health officer; Dick Palmer, the editor of the Middletown 
Gazette; Walter Grope, principal of the high school; Rev. 
Arthur Paxton of the First Baptist Church, who is also secre- 
tary of the local Ministerial Association; Mrs. Vaughn Monroe, 
president of the PTA council; Mrs. Robert Smith, who is Nellie 
Fisher’s grandmother, and also secretary of the American Legion 
Auxiliary; Judge Herman Poole, who has headed two tuber- 
culosis Christmas seal drives in Middletown successfully, and 
Miss Helen Brown, supervisor of public health nurses.” 

The children were selected for these various roles by the 
teachers and the only preparation they had was the film and 
the brief description of the situation. In order to have a re- 
source person among the group who could supply some addi- 
tional information which might be requested by the children, 
the part of Dr. Ross was taken by the public health educator of 
the Tuberculosis Society in charge of the program. The role 
of the nurse was taken by the school nurse in this particular 
instance. 

The person representing Howard Johnston presided at the 
meeting. It was soon evident that the meeting had two purposes : 

1. To become acquainted with the tuberculosis problem as it 
existed in the community. For that reason the health officer and 
the public health nurse had been invited. It was surprising to 
learn how many intelligent questions the participants in this 
unrehearsed program had to ask before they went into the dis- 
cussion trying to find a solution for the problem. 

2. To arrive at a solution to the problem. This method was 
used with two groups: one ninth-grade class, the other a combi- 
nation of students from the seventh and eighth grades. In the 
former group a large majority of the class were boys. In the 
latter about one-half of the children were girls. 


THIS IS YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK 
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Mr. A. A. BUSCHMAN 
Convention Manager 

School Administration Building 
3700 Ross Avenue 

Dallas 4, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, April 18-22, 1950, Dallas, Texas: 


A.M...:...P.M. 


Names and addresses of persons who will occupy the 
above room(s). (Please print) 


Make reservations early. Confirmation will be made by 
the hotel. 
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The group of ninth graders was a particularly intelligent gr 
and handled the situation extremely well. The discussion brought 


out two plans for a tuberculosis control program in the area One 
an intensified educational campaign using the various servis 
clubs, parent-teacher, and other civic organizations, and the 
other an increased case-finding program bringing facilities in 
from the outside, and also an increase in existing hospital facjj, 
ities for the care of the tuberculous patients in order to take care 
of those patients discovered during a case-finding program, A 
wealth of information was presented in the discussion and some 
additional facts were obtained from the resource persons. 

When the program was presented to the older group, ther 
was no time left to bring in the rest of the class to get their ideas 
and contributions. However, a vote was taken and the children 
voted unanimously that they had enjoyed this type of participa. 
tion, that it had stimulated their own thinking, and that they 
had thought it was definitely worth while. 

In the other group, which consisted of students from the 
seventh and eighth grades, considerable leadership had to fe 
provided in the discussion of the problem, but they, too, 
arrived at a solution similar to the one the older group hag 
agreed upon. Following the presentation, there was considerable 
discussion from the children who had not participated as mem. 
bers of the presentation group and many excellent questions, 
ideas, and suggestions were advanced indicating that almog 
everyone in the group had identified himself or herself with one 
person on the panel. This group too voted unanimously that 
they found this type of presentation worth while and stimulating, 

It was felt that this technique of combining the film showing 
with a socio-drama was very well adapted to children of that 
age because they are still in the age group when they enjoy 
make-believe and can easily put themselves into imaginary situa- 
tions. The teachers of both groups had stated prior to the 
presentation that there were some children who were considered 
“hard to handle” among the group; however, it was found that 
all of them listened very attentively and were extremely inter- 
ested in the presentation. Some of the children were overheard 
discussing some of the things they had learned on their way 
out to another classroom. 

The participating teachers felt that this method was extremely 
valuable in motivating students. If properly handled it can 
stimulate interest and change attitudes through participation, 
The manner of presentation of the problem was also felt to 


- be of importance. A great deal of humor can be injected when 


introducing the various participants to the roles they are to 
portray. In the instances described above it never failed to put 
the students into a receptive mood when one of their classmates 
was introduced as Howard Johnston, having an 18-year-old son, 
or when a 13-year-old girl was introduced as “Nellie Fisher's 
grandmother.” The children were promised a good time at the 
beginning of the program and they really did enjoy themselves. 

With proper adaptations this technique could very well kk 
used in other areas and by the teachers themselves as well a 
representatives of outside agencies. There are many situations 
which lend themselves to interpretation through this method 
The problem presented will vary with the situation. It is ob 
vious that the presentation needs to be based on the students 
level, and that the technique could not be used too often with 
the same group. Also the careful selection of participants is 
important. 

If the teachers themselves are to use this technique they should 
be well informed about the subject. Also, they ought to think 
through the problem to be discussed. Aside from these points 
they can use the technique for health teaching just as well a 
outside experts or perhaps even better. 

It was evident that the students were adopting the informatiom 
presented in the film for use in the solution of the problem at 
hand. However, the discussion also revealed a surprising 
amount of knowledge they had acquired previously from other 
sources. Presumably, some of their decisions and suggestions 
were influenced by a community-wide, chest x-ray survey whic 
had been held in Grosse Pointe Township three months priof 
to this program. During the survey, the schools had partic 
pated in an educational drive directed toward all adults in the 
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group community. Newspaper publicity about tuberculosis control and 
Ought prevention had been- prominent during the five weeks of the hockey stick and held firm with cord or rubber bands. This is 
A, One survey. a4 to protect basketball floor. 
ervice It would be extremely valuable to study this technique further 3. Goals are formed at each end of the court by placing chairs 
1 the and devise some means of evaluating the amount of information five feet apart. 
es in retained on the subject after this type of presentation. 4; Whenever a towel or sweat sock comes loose from a hockey 
facil. stick, the player must stop play immeditaely and replace the 
> Care NorBeERT REINSTEIN : towel or sock before continuing. 
nA Tuberculosis and AH ealth Society 5. Where possible, the ball is played off the walls, stage, etc. 
some Detroit, Michigan This keeps the ball in play continually and makes the game more - 
“ALFRED Harris active. 
there Board of Education 6. At no time can the hockey stick be carried above the level x 
ideas Grosse Pointe, Michigan of the hips. This includes both swinging at the ball and advanc- 
Idren ing about the court to reach the ball. 
icipa- Gym Hockey 7. Rules pertaining to off-side in ice hockey are not applied 
they to gym hockey. 
N an effort to enrich the winter program with a new activity, Penalties: 

1 the we have utilized this game in our physical education classes 1. One minute.—Playing without a towel or sock on the stick, 
tO be for both junior and senior high school students. This game throwing the stick at the ball, kicking the ball with feet, pro- 
too, will easily capture the interest of the boys and give them good, pelling the ball by use of the hands (goalkeeper can use his 
had strenuous exercise. hands to block the ball and may throw it after catching it pro- 
rable Equipment: vided he tosses it to the side or behind the goal). 
nem- 1. Girls’ field hockey sticks. 2. Two minutes.—Raising the stick above the level of the hip, 
‘ions, 2. Softball or indoor ball. charging the goalkeeper, body checking. 
most 3. A supply of old towels or sweat socks. 3. Three mintues.—Tripping by use of the stick or other 
1 one - 4. Four folding chairs. means. 

that Play Area: Basketball floor. If the gymnasium is wide Scoring : 
ting, enough two games may be played crosswise at the same time. 1. A goal is made when the ball passes between, and below 
‘a Number of Players: Six to twelve on a team depending upon 7 7 level of = — ' 4 

via the size of the play area. . One point for each goal scored. 

it: Playing Rules: Rottanp J. LANGERMAN 

, 1. The game is played according to ice hockey rules except as Walled Lake Consolidated School 
lered modified by the following special rules. Walled Lake, Michigan 
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2. A towel or sweat sock is placed around playing end of 
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Did You Know That - - - 


EARLY 5,000,000 industrial workers are covered by some 
type of health, welfare, or retirement plan in their collective 
bargaining agreements. 


GRO History Week will be celebrated from February 
12-19, 1950, next year. A kit will be made available with 
resource material for plays, suggestive programs for each day 
of the week, and descriptive literature. Write to C. G. Wood- 
_ son, Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


Representative Assembly 
(Continued from page 670) 


National Collegiate Athletic Association: Frederick W. Luehr- 
_ ing, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Phi Delta Pi: Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa: W. K. Streit, Board of Education, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Physical Education Society of the YMCA’s of North America: 

Marshall L. Walters, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation: Ray O. Duncan, State Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


YWCA Health Education Directors’ Society: Mary M. Weeks, | 


YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
The editor of the Journal is a non-voting member of the 
Representative Assembly. 


Have You Forgotten Someone? 


Let us suggest a way to avoid the rush of last-minute 
Christmas shopping and still include the person whom you 
may have forgotten. Why not send him or her a year’s 
subscription to the Journal of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation which in- 
cludes membership in the national association. The stu- 
dent, the teacher, coach, head of a department, or an af- 
filiated worker will be glad to receive this professional 
and educational gift which lasts for the entire year be- 
ginning January 1. Fill out the application blank at the 
bottom of the page, designating the name of the re- 
ceiver and the type of membership desired. The national 
office will notify the receiver of the gift and send a copy 
of the notice to the donor. 


Application for a Gift AAHPER 


Membership 
(Please print) 
to-eover the cost GF membership for: 
(Please print) 


I understand that a copy of this application and notice of 
this gift will be mailed to the receiver with the dates of 
membership and the name of the donor stated. My address 


(See Table of Contents for Membership rates.) 
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Absenteeism 


(Continued from page 639) 


nomic level, 11 percent. The provision of medical care 
to school children, according to these data, falls fa 
short of what may be considered desirable at least fo 
illness serious enough to require absence from schog 
of two weeks or more. This suggests needed emphasis 
in health education of parents and children concerning 
the right kind of medical care. 

The injuries reported on the record cards cover the 
gamut of things that happen to children at home, ip 
school, and in the community. Some of the excuses 
given were: 


1. He was hit on the head with a bat. 

2. His brother hit him and broke his tooth. 

3. She stood on a basketball at home, fell, and 
sprained her arm. 

4. He leaned against a hot iron, burned his arm. 

5. She collided with another child, and chipped her 
collar bone. 

6. He fell back-vards while sitting on a stack of 
lumber and fractured his leg. ; 

7. He was hit in the stomach with an arrow. 

8. He jumped from a swing in his bare feet on a pile 
of glass. 

9. He ran into an automobile while riding his bicycle, 

10. A cat at home bit her on the leg. 


The prevalence of accidental injuries illustrates the 
continued need for cooperative action on ‘the part of 
parents, physicians, and community groups in develop- 
ing further understanding of the causes of accidents 
and ways to prevent them. 

According to the data, respiratory diseases, common 
childhood diseases, digestive disorders, skin disorders, 
and accidental injuries in that order caused the greatest 
number of days lost. Other conditions, such as dental 
problems, ear and eye conditions, operations, rheumatic 
heart disease and other heart conditions, allergies, 
nervous disorders, anemia, and fever accounted for 
about 10 percent of all time lost. Certain other physical 
conditions also affected attendance, such as the fol- 
lowing : 

' 1. She was tired due to a wedding. 

2. She had sores in her mouth from bubble gum. 

3. She had flea bites. 

4. She was seasick. 

5 


. She stayed home as a result of verbal punishment. 


It should be noted that school systems included in the 
study provided special schools, classrooms, or home 
teachers for physically handicapped children. For this 
reason, the number of days lost for crippled children, 
children with rheumatic fever, impaired hearts, etc., will 
not present a true picture of the school-child morbidity 
from these conditions. 

It is recognized, moreover, that the study reveals only 
part of the health status of the children included. Poor 
nutrition, bad posture, defective vision and hearing, 
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and other chronic conditions rarely affect school at- 
tendance, but everyone agrees that they are extremely 
important in obtaining an accurate picture of the health 
of school children. 


Non-Medical Absences 


Non-medical absences are of concern to public health 
workers, since many of these absences have health im- 
plications and certainly, educational implications. Of 
non-medical absences, trips out of town were responsi- 
ble for the largest number. 


Days Lost Due to LEADING NoN-MEDICAL REASONS 
Number’ Percent of Total 


Total Days Lost 6756 100 
Trips Out of Town 2432 36 
Home Help Needed 1056 16 
Parental Neglect 1002- 15 
Truancy 468 
All Others 1791 26 


More than 50 percent of non-medical absence falls 
in the one- to one-and-one-half-day category. The 
figures for both sexes as to cause of non-medical absence 
are quite similar with few exceptions. Boys show a 
greater rate of truancy, and girls are more frequently 
kept at home to help with the work. The rate per month 
changed but little during the year. 


Some of the explanations given were: 


. She lost the heel on her only pair of shoes. 
. He stayed home to interpret for his parents. 
. Her mother cat had kittens. 

He went on a trip to see cherries growing. 
. She washed her hair for a party. . 

Her dog was killed. 

. She attended a Philharmonic rehearsal. 

. He ran away from home. 

. Failure of alarm clock kept her home. 

10. She looked for a stolen bike. 

11. She stayed home to take a bath. 

12. He had to go to the police court. 

13. She took a screen test at a movie studio. 


Perhaps schools need to accept more readily the de- 
sirability of certain absences from school. A change in 
attitude on the part of school personnel might help par- 
ents and others to recognize the importance of a child’s 


_ all-round growth and development of trips “to see 


cherries growing” and home experiences, such as offi- 
ciating at the birth of kittens. We need also to provide 
help and guidance in matters involving such things as 
lack of clothing. 

These highlights in the results of the tabulations 
being made indicate that absence records in schools 
bring to light factors relating to the health of school 
children which cover their emotional, social, mental, as 
well as physical growth. These factors all are affected 
by the human element and challenge health education 
personnel to probe into the home, school, and commu- 
nity environment for a better understanding of effective 
preventive measures. Some already concern the hearts 
and minds of school health personnel and those working 
with them, whereas others are less obvious. We know 
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Just Off the Press— 
Scientifie 
Basketball 


By HOWARD A. HOBSON 
Head Coach of Basketball, Yale University 


Here is a systematic approach for the basket- 
ball coach, emphasizing the measurement of 
factors which contribute to victory or defeat. 
This practical book substitutes guesswork with 
accurate evaluation of player and team per- 
formance. It gives specific, detailed information 
on how to scout one’s own or opposing team, 
including individual players. Also valuable for 
players, officials, sportswriters, and spectators. 


Pub. Nov., 1949 256 pages Illus. 54%” x8%4” 


Safety in Sports 


University of Kentucky 


Analyzing common sports hazards and their re- 
sultant injuries, this unique study is based al- 
most entirely on original research among more 
than 500 coaches and physical educators. Cov- 
ering the special problems of 35 different 
sports, the book encourages athletic safety 
through cultivation of skills, positive leader- 
ship, sound organization, and administration. 


Specific measures are given for avoiding “the 


50% of Physical Education accidents that can be 
prevented.” 


Pub. Oct., 1948 414pages Illus. 54” x 83%” 


Send for your copies today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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New Horizons in Medicine 
and Treatment— 


Medicine on the March 


A Progress Report 


by Marguerite Clark 


Head of Newsweek’s Medicine Dept., 


Executive Editor in the National Association of 
Science Writers 


the five-year war period American 
medicine advanced 25 years. The 18 
chapters of this new book cover the work of 
hundreds of top medical specialists and re- 
searchers in America and include the latest 
treatments, surgical techniques, and drugs that 
have been used with success—telling by whom, 
where and what the future promises. The book 
covers heart ailments, psychiatry, child mental 
health, new drugs, rehabilitation, etc. Here is 
straight, down-to-facts medical reporting that © 
every student and teacher can understand and 
trust. A Newsweek Book. 400 pages. $3.50 


YOUR ACHES 


What to Do About Them 


by Dorothy Nye 


author of New Bodies for Old 


and suggestions for more enjoy- 
ment and less fatigue in everyday work 
and play—tested techniques that have alread 

helped thousands of men and women. The boo 

discusses common bodily aches and the faulty 
habits that produce them. It then shows how 
to correct these habits, strengthen muscles and 
lose aches . . . Of prime importance for physi- 
cal education majors, coaches, playground di- 
rectors, etc. 180 pages $2.50 


Send for examination copies on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Co. 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas 


we must strike at preventable diseases and accidents, by 
we must also be concerned with the psychological factors 
involved in home and school relationships. 


Implications for School Health Education 


The by-products of the study have implications for 
the improvement of school health education programs 
which are perhaps even more important than the sta- 
tistics themselves. Personnel responsible for the de. 
velopment of the study reported the following obserya- 
tions: 


1. There was increased interest and active participa. 
tion in the entire school health program on the part of 
school personnel and parents. 

2. Teachers felt that reasons for absence were more 
accurately reported and that they had a better picture 
of the health status of the individual child as well as 
of the class as a whole. This furnished the basis for 
studies of individual and group problems. Social and 
economic data, not previously available to all teachers, 
were related to health behavior. 

3. Principals reported the development of closer re- 
lationship between teachers, nurses, and physicians, in- 
cluding increased referrals for medical care, more in- 
formation provided the physician at the time of the 
medical appraisal, and better follow-up of absences, 

4. Teachers reported health-teaching activities based 
on the absence experience in the classroom. 


The English Inquiry 


An interesting sidelight on the development of the 
Canadian and California studies on absenteeism is the 
fact that in the midst of collecting the data, word was 
received from the Ministry of Health in London, Eng- 
land, telling about an inquiry the Ministry of Education 
is making among school children. The purpose of this 
study is not only to find the extent of absenteeism, but 
also to relate absenteeism and morbidity to social and 
economic conditions. This study is being made in two 
or three urban areas and two rural areas, and will cover 
10,000 to 15,000 children for one year. 


Absenteeism Studies in Health Education 


The stimulation of interest on the part of school per- 
sonnel, parents, and the children themselves in problems 
of health shows how the use of one specific technique or 
medium in the improvement of school health programs 
can be made effective. In this case, the spark which 
touched off this new interest was the absenteeism study, 
but other techniques, such as the preparation of a film 
strip or motion picture on a health problem, the develop- 
ment of television or radio programs, or the organiza- 
tion of young people’s health museums may very well be 
used instead. The success of the use of this technique 
(absentee records) in increasing interest and improving 
the school health program indicates that we are on the 
right track in emphasizing the need for: 

1. Cooperative planning of administrators (both in 
health and education), physicians, teachers, parents, and 
many others in the full functioning of the school health 
program. 
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2. More effective health teaching. 
3. More adequate education of school health per- 


sonnel. 
4, Better application of the teacher’s knowledge of 
child growth and development in solving child-health 


problems. 
5. Better use of community and other resources. 


6. Improved health appraisals to include the gather- 
ing of information needed in planning social, emotional, 
mental, and physical adjustments. 


7. Carefully planned and supervised environment. 


The experience in the development of this study 
points up more strongly than ever the importance of 
the preventive activities which are open to the classroom 
teacher. She knows much about each child’s weaknesses 
and strengths; it is she who often foresees situations 
which will bring about absence from school and the 
temporary halt to the child’s normal living and growth 
opportunities. 

It is hoped that this research will give both guidance 
and inspiration to those responsible for the health and 
growth of children. We are aware of the progress 
which has been made as well as the way in which our 
efforts need to be extended. There is much hope for the 
future of school children as a result of increased under- 
standing of their problems not only in school but in the 
home and community. Health education workers 
should take fair credit for the improvement in child 
health through the use of: known, tried methods of 
health education and preventive medicine and at the 
same time accept the challenge presented by the need 
for discovering, through further research and demon- 
strations, still more effective ways of helping children 
to achieve the best possible health and growth. 


Graduate Study Conference 
(Continued from page 645) 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

American Institute of Park Executives 

American Public Health Association 

American Recreation Society 

American School Health Association 

Athletic Institute 

College Physical Education Association 

College Recreation Association 

Conference of State Directors of Health Education 

National Association of Physical Education for College 
Women 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards 

National Recreation Association 

Pere Marquette Conference (the original planning group) 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


While it was agreed at the Boston organizing meeting 
that the conferees should determine the scope of the 
conference and would formulate its ultimate goals, it 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Supervision of Physical Education 


By Rutu Evans, Public Schools of Springfield, 
Mass., and LEO Gans, Forest Park Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation. 
293 pages, $3.50 


Gives superintendents, supervisors, principals and 
teachers an understanding of effective programs in 
physical education and specific helps in planning and 
conducting such programs. 


Principles of Health Education Applied 


By CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Columbia Univer- 
sity. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 354 pages, 


$3.75 


Here is a text which aims to present clearly and con- 
cisely the basic concepts underlying the development 
of health education in schools, colleges, and communi- 
ties. The author approaches the subject with the con- 
sideration of the economic, political, and social forces 
which explain developments in health education, and 
the probable alignment of these forces in predicting 
future developments. 


Modern Football 


By H. O. CrisLer, University of Michigan. 286 
pages, $3.75 
In this new book one of the master football strat- 
_egists of our time analyzes and explains the funda- 
mental and fine points of the game. The first chap- 
ters are devoted to the basic arts of football while the 
later chapters explain the operation of most forma- 
tions used today and analyzes the best defense for each. 


Championship Technique in Track and Field 

By DEAN B. CROMWELL, University of Southern 

California. With the collaboration of AL WESSON. 

Olympic Games edition. 333 pages, $4.00 
Explains in great detail and with concrete examples 
the successful techniques in track and field and how 
they are best developed. The book starts with intro- 
ductory chapters on training and similar matters and 
then j Mew thirteen chapters to the principal cate- 
gories of track and field events. The last chapter 
covers the 1948 Olympic Games. 


Send for copies on approval 
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BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


was felt that a preliminary statement of purposes Was 
essential to guide the Executive Committee and th 
delegates in pre-planning. The Organizing Committy 
agreed that the conference should be concerned with: 

1. The development of principles and standards fp 
evaluating graduate offerings in health education, phys. 
ical education, and recreation. 

2. The development of plans for implementation, 


3. Recommendations of ways and means of using 
standards for accreditation of institutions offering 


graduate preparation in these fields. 


From the foregoing it is clear that the conference has 
a broad and difficult task that will require the work and 
cooperation of many more people than will attend the 
work sessions. Consequently the Organizing Com. 
mittee elected area chairmen as members of the Execy. 
tive Committee and to them assigned the responsibility 
for conducting studies and obtaining materials and 
ideas prior to the conference in order that delegates 
might have the advantage of the best thinking in the 
field. While many persons in the profession will be 
asked to contribute it is hoped that others will feel free 
to make their suggestions to the appropriate. Area 
Chairmen. 

The Executive Committee, elected by the Organizing 
Committee, is composed of the following persons: chair- 
man, Seward Staley; vice chairman, Rosalind Cassidy; 
area chairman for health education, C. C. Wilson, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut; area chairman 
for physical education, A: A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts ; area chairman for 
recreation, G. B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; secretary, Ruth Abernathy; 
and treasurer, Theodore Bank. 

William L. Hughes will serve as conference director 
and Milo Christiansen has accepted responsibility as 
chairman of arrangements. It is felt that we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having the advantage of their 
experiences gained at previous work conferences. Cog- 
nizance should also be taken of the interest and the 
support of The Athletic Institute which has agreed to 
finance the conference. The profession is indeed in- 
debted to Mr: Bank and the Board of Directors of The 
Athletic Institute for the timely assistance they have 
given this and previous conferences. 


General consultants are: Harvey H. Davis, F. E 
Engleman, John Guy Fowlkes, Fred V. Hein, W. W. 
Lessenger, W. E. Peik, John D. Russell, George D. 
Stoddard, and L. P. Young. Area delegates include: 


Health Education 


Morey R. Fields 
Ann Haynes 

H. S. Hoyman 
Lucy Morgan 
Bernice Moss 
Dorothy Nyswander 
Delbert Oberteuffer 
W. W. Patty 
Mabel Rugen 
Herbert Walker 
Charles C. Wilson 
Robert Yoho 


Physical Education 


Ruth Abernathy 
Dorothy Ainsworth 
Rosalind Cassidy 
O. K. Cornwell 
A. A. Esslinger 
Ruth Glassow 
Helen Hazelton 
Lloyd M. Jones 
R. W. Leighton 
C. H. McCloy 
Carl L. Nordly 
Seward C. Staley 
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Recreation 


Milo P. Christiansen M. A. Gabrielsen 


H. G. Danford Verna Rensvold 
H. D. Edgren G. Ott Romney 
G. G. Eppley Walter Roy 

R. E. Everly W. C. Sutherland 


G. B. Fitzgerald Sterling S. Winans 


While the number of delegates is limited and the na- 
ture of the conference precludes visitors and observers, 
it is hoped through the pre-conference studies and plans 
that the ultimate reports of the Conference will be 
broadly representative of best thinking not only in the 


three fields but in general graduate education as well. 
¢e¢ 


In-Service Training 
(Continued from page 642) 


will teach. This outline covers the content, the ma- . 


terials, the visual aids and the methods she will use. 
Each teacher organizes this outine in notebook form 
and in such detail that she can teach directly from it in 
her teaching situation. 


— the content of any unit is presented in 
the workshop time is spent in discussing the teach- 
er’s objectives in presenting the particular subject 
matter to be taught in that unit. The student objectives 
in learning these health facts are discussed in equal 
detail. These objectives are incorporated into the 
teaching notebook. Some important considerations in 
grading the teachers’ materials as they prepare them for 
their own use, are that objectives must be clearly set 
forth, they must be appropriate to the grade level, and 
the content and the activities must carry out the 
objectives. 
Other features of the workshop are: 


1. Teaching demonstrations by both instructor and 
class members. 


2. Sanitary surveys of the teacher’s own school. 


3. Field trips to municipal water supplies, garbage 
disposal plants, meat-packing plants, dairies, creameries, 
etc. 

4. Previews of visual aids. 

5. Page references to state adoptions in health edu- 
cation. 

An extensive library is provided for the use of the 
teachers. Included are the state adoptions in health 
instruction, other graded health series, books on social 
hygiene provided by the E. C. Brown Trust, and books 
on medical care provided by the Oregon State Medical 
Society. The regular library funds also provide full 
reference materials which relate to the nine subject 
areas in the state course of study. As a further help to 
the teachers the state courses of study in health instruc- 
tion in other states have been secured and have been 
placed in the workshop library. Probably the most 
useful materials in the workshop library are the teaching 
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notebooks prepared by former workshop members 
This library placement has been possible since eq 
teacher prepares a duplicate copy of his or her Program, 
Only superior teaching programs are selected for place. 
ment in the workshop library. The library now ¢op. 
tains over one thousand copies of these teaching 
programs. 


Most of the lectures given in the workshop are given 
by the director, though a number of special lecturers 
are presented. These lecturers are important from two 
viewpoints. First they present scientific data, facts 
and information important to the teacher, and second, 
they acquaint the teacher with public health programs 
and agencies they should know about and work with on 
a community basis. The following list includes the per. 
sonnel who participate in the workshop both out in the 
state and on the University campus. 


Representatives of the Oregon State Board of Health 
provided lectures on public health organization by the 
director of health education; communicable diseases, 
school physical examination and teacher inspection, by 
the director of the division of maternal and child health: 
community health and sanitation, by the director of the 
division of environmental sanitation; venereal disease 
control, by the director of its venereal disease control 
division. 

Other lectures included one on dental education by the 
dean of the University of Oregon Dental School; med- 
ical economics by the past president of the Oregon State 
Medical Society; cancer control by the director of 
Oregon’s coordinated cancer program from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School; tuberculosis educa- 
tion, by the health education consultant for the Oregon 
Tuberculosis and Health Association; nutrition teach- 
ing materials, by the nutritionist of the Oregon Dairy 
Council; and home safety and accident prevention, by 
the regional director of first aid, accident prevention> 
and water safety of the American Red Cross. Each of 
these lectures is presented in each of the centers set up 
in the state as well as in the summer sessions. 


The material presented by these lecturers is not only 
of great value to the teachers but also indicates the 
extent to which official and non-official health agencies 
recognize the importance of the workshop program. 


i pe first health education workshop given in the 
1947 summer session at the University of Oregon 
proved of such great value that it was decided to make 
a similar workshop available through the General Ex- 
tension Division of the Oregon State System of Educa- 
tion. Three centers were selected for the first year: 
Eugene (Lane County), Salem (Marion County), and 
Portland (Multnomah and Clackamas Counties). The 
director of the workshop and special lecturers met the 
group of teachers in Eugene on Monday evening fora 
three-hour period. On Tuesday night the workshop 
was conducted for a similar three-hour period in Port 
land and on Wednesday night, in Salem. Later in the 
year a workshop was started on Thursday night im 
Vanport. Here a disastrous local flood cut short what 
was expected to be an outstanding school health educa- 
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tion program since not only classroom teachers were 
enrolled but all of the supervisors of special education. 
These supervisors were working out the opportunities 
for health education in their special services. 

At the present time one staff member directs four 
workshops each in a different center in the state during 
the year and a workshop on the University of Oregon 
campus during each summer session. 

In the year 1948-49 the workshop service was ex- 
tended to eastern Oregon, a distance of almost 400 
miles from the campus. The workshop continued in 
Eugene each Monday night and Portland on Tuesday 
night. On Wednesday and Thursday night of alter- 
nate weeks, the director met teachers in Pendleton and 
Umatilla County. About forty-four teachers were 
enrolled. The help from the workshop was so great 
that the teachers asked that a second center be estab- 
lished at Hermiston, also in Umatilla County. This 
group met for six hours on alternate Saturdays. The 
fact that teachers asked to meet on Saturdays and that 
all of the volunteer lecturers were willing to make this 
long trip attests the value of the workshop. 

This school year, 1949-50, workshops will be estab- 
lished in two new centers, one in Baker and one in 
Ontario. The latter center is over 600 miles from the 
campus and is near the Idaho state border. 


As indicated the development of the procedures of 
this workshop has covered a period of years and includes 
different approaches to the problem. As they are now 
operated the workshops seem to provide the high school 
health education teacher and the elementary general 
teacher who is on the job the materials, methods, plans 
of procedures, and teaching guides which she needs in 
order to meet the minimum requirements of the Oregon 
health education program. The workshop does not 
profess to turn out trained health education specialists. 
The workshop is, however, highly regarded by those 
teachers who have taken advantage of it, and the 
requests for the workshops to be placed in different 
centers are more numerous than can be met with the 
available staff. eo 9 


Total Education 


(Continued from page 637) 


1. Giving individual instruction. 

2. Teaching respect for private property. 

3. Listening patiently to expressions of opinion. 

4. Rewarding fair play. 

5. Using scoring methods which allow each to con- 
tribute to group achievement. 

6. Teaching team play. 

7. Helping each student to know and understand 
his abilities and limitations. 

8. Allowing all an opportunity for participation. 

9. Giving each a chance at leadership. 

10. Providing a varied program which allows each 
to find activities suited to his interests and abilities. 

11. Encouraging participation in planning. 
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gets with the McArthur School Towel System. Every 
gym class, each student gets a clean, long-lasting eco- 
nomical McArthur Towel. For complete details, write to- 
day to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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12. Giving practice in officiating. 

13. Selecting players on the basis of merit only, 

14. Developing willingness to abide by decisions of 
officials. 

15. Creating an atmosphere of friendliness in class 
and on the playing field. 

Physical education offers rich opportunities for the 
realization of such objectives as those listed above and, 
therefore, of contributing to education for democracy, 
This relationship to the purposes of total education jp 
this country is of prime importance and the contribution 
of the sports and athletics of physical education of 
American democracy is of tremendous significance, 


Relationships to Method in Total Education 


As physical education in this country began to shake 
off the influence of foreign systems of gymnastics and 
to develop an indigenous program conforming to the 
philosophy and customs of our people, the spirit of 
play and the social and recreational aspects typified by 
sports and dance forms became increasingly character- 
istic of our school programs. 

Changes in instructional method followed naturally, 
The formal and autocratic teacher control was displaced 
by informal teacher-leadership. The change in program 
content favored this change in method. In physical 
education pupils began to experience opportunities for 
freedom of expression in challenging activities calling 
for cooperative group action. Modern thought in educa- 
tional philosophy and psychology was readily translated 
into action in physical education by stimulation of the 
writings of such leaders as Clark Hetherington, Thomas 
D. Wood, Jessie H. Bancroft, Jesse F. Williams, and 
many others. In fact, in some schools educational 
method in physical education was in advance of that 
employed in the teaching of other subjects. The recog- 
nition of the importance of the play spirit in instruc- 
tional method received much stimulation from leaders 
in physical education. Likewise the philosophy of 
educational method of such leaders as John Dewey and 
William Heard Kilpatrick greatly influenced method in 
physical education as revealed in such books on method 
in physical education as those of Williams, Dambach 
and Schwendener ?*; Sharman?*; Davis and Law- 
ther *; and Kozman, Cassidy, and Jackson.1> Thus 
the close relationship of method in physical education 
and method in total education is apparent. 


Relationships to Methods of Curriculum 
Construction 
One of the features of education in this country is 
the movement toward more scientific procedures in cur- 
riculum construction. Approaches to curriculum con- 
struction may be classified under two general divisions, 


2 Jesse F. Williams, John I. Dambach, and Norma Schwendener. 
Methods in Physical Education. 2nd ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Ca., 1937. 


18 Jackson R. Sharman. The Teaching of Physical Education. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936. 


144 Elwood C. Davis and John D. Lawther. Successful Teaching in 
Physical Education. 2nd ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 


143 Kozman, Cassidy, and Jackson, op. cit. 
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namely, the subject-matter approach and the life- 
activities approach. In common with total education 
at the beginning of the century, the approach to cur- 
riculum construction in physical education was the 
subject-matter approach. Students were taught those 
activities which adults thought were good for them. 
The interests of students and the out-of-school use of 
activities were not considered. In fact, two different 
kinds of physical education sometimes were going on 
simultaneously in the same school, namely, formal 

nastics in the classroom or gymnasium, and athletic 
sports, more or less under the direction of the school 
and on school property, after class hours. 

As the modern curriculum construction movement got 
under way, it applied to physical education as to other 
areas of education and found among physical educators 
ready supporters of the life-activities approach. Like- 
wise, as in other areas of education, modern scientific 
knowledge was considered in curriculum construction. 
In physical education this meant the application of 
knowledge of child growth and development, anatomy, 
kinesiology and physiology, of the emotions, of “laws” 
of learning, and of individual differences. Research 
in the interests and abilities of children and youth pro- 
duced knowledge which has helped to shape present cur- 
ricula in physical education and to an increasing extent 
is effecting curriculum construction in all of education. 


Relationships to School Planning and Construction 


The close relationship between physical education and 
total education is nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in the design of school grounds and buildings. 
The typical school built half a century ago was a square 
building located in the center of a two- or three-acre 
plot about equivalent of a small city block. There 
was no planned playground and the building had no 
gymnasium, no swimming pool, no dressing and shower 
rooms, no shops, no lunch room, no music room, and 
probably no laboratories. 

Many of these buildings are still standing and in 
everyday use. But very few of them which fail to 
show evidence that some effort has been made to make 
some provision for the play and physical education of 
children can be found. Perhaps some swings have been 
added, perhaps a backstop has been placed in one corner, 
perhaps a room has been assigned as a playroom, per- 
haps a nearby piece of ground is used as an athletic field. 
Possibly a makeshift gymnasium room has been built 
on. It would be a rare high school, indeed, which does 
not support some kind of an athletic team. 

Changes in school plant have, of course, followed 
changes in school curricula. Although such changes 
have been regrettably slow and there is still too little 
functionalism in school design, it is nevertheless true 
that practically no secondary school plant and few ele- 
mentary school plants under construction or con- 
templated today in this country will fail to make some 


provision for physical education. Such provision will: 


take the form of increased outdoor play area, location 
of the building so as to avoid breaking up play space, 
provision of athletic fields, provision of gymnasium or 
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play room, and in high schools, facilities for dressing 
and bathing. 

The important place in American education whigh 
is now accredited to physical education is at once a 
parent in the design of our best modern school plants, 
The new facilities reveal also the close relation of phys. 
ical education and community recreation and of school 
and community life. Our best new plants include 10 ty 
20 or more acres laid out for athletic fields, softhay 
diamonds, tennis courts, hard-surfaced areas, and play 
fields for both boys and girls. Gymnasium teaching 
stations are provided for the needed number of physical 
education classes; adequate dressing, bathing, ang 
locker facilities are provided for both boys and girls, 
A swimming pool designed for instructional and com. 
petitive purposes with needed dressing and shower 
rooms is included. Instructors’ offices and dressing 
rooms, storage rooms, club rooms, rest rooms, class. 
rooms, examination rooms, and health education labora- 
tory rooms are provided.’® 

These facilities and others in the plant are designed 
so that they can be used separately for after-school 
community use. Our most forward-looking school 
systems are also beginning to acquire and equip land 
outside the city for school camping and outdoor edu. 
cation. Such land can be used also for open-country 
sports, hiking, fishing and boating which are ac 
tivities already found in many school and college phy- 
sical education programs. “Thus the design of new 
school facilities forecasts the still closer integration 
of physical education and total education which is to 
come. 


Relationships to Teacher Education 


Originally in this country, teachers of physical edu- 
cation were trained in private schools, but as physical 
education began to assume its proper relationships in 
total education, the professional preparation of teachers 
was taken over entirely by our colleges and universities 
and became unified with all teacher education. Today 
teachers of physical education on undergraduate and 
graduate levels are prepared in the educational at- 
mosphere of leading institutions of higher learning. 
Professional curricula are taught by professionally 
qualified personnel having preparation equivalent to 
and holding rank equivalent to other college faculty. 
Equal scholarly achievement is expected of professors 
of physical education as of professors of other branches 
of learning. 


The teacher of former times, trained only in the 
skills of gymnastics, has given way to the modern 
professionally educated teacher equally equipped with 


motor skills and with sound background in the sciences” 


and in knowledge of and ability in education. The 
kind of professional education now expected of colleges 
and universities preparing beginning teachers of phys- 
ical education is set forth in the report of the Na- 


16 National Facilities Conference. A Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Education. Chicago: The 
Athletic Institute, 1947. 
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tional Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
gration in Physical Education, Health Education, and 
Recreation.” 

The change in the kind of doctor’s degrees now 
sought by those aspiring to leadership in physical edu- 
cation in further evidence of the close relationship 
between general education and physical education. In 
the early days directors of leading college programs 
of physical education worked for the doctor of medicine 
degree. Today they strive for the doctor of education 
or doctor of philosophy degree. This change is in- 
dicative of the extent to which physical education has 
become identified with total education. 


Relationships to Educational Research 


A characteristic of education in the United States is 
the extent and variety of research now going on in all 
branches of education. In hundreds of colleges and 
universities educational research is being carried on by 
faculty and graduate students. Research is under way 
in child growth and development, in health and physical 
fitness, in educational administration, in educational 
psychology, in history and philosophy of education, in 
curriculum and instruction, in elementary and secondary 
education, in testing and guidance, in education of the 
handicapped, in all phases of physical education, and 
such special subject fields as home economics, vocational 
education, music education, art education, English teach- 
ing, science teaching, social studies, and many others. 

The impact of research on education in this country 
is tremendous. The study of eye movement has 
changed the teaching of reading. Discoveries in audio- 
visual education have changed teaching materials and 
methods, knowledge of pupil abilities has changed cur- 
ricula, and research in social trends has affected subject 
matter and method. 

In like manner research in physical education has re- 
sulted in increased knowledge of individual differences, 
improved teaching method, motor learning, physical and 
motor fitness, and of pupil abilities and interests at dif- 
ferent age levels. Evidences of the methods and results 
of research in physical education are found in such 
references as those of McCloy,'* and Bovard, Cozens, 
and Hagman.’® Research in physical education touches | 
almost all other areas and branches of education from \ 
nutrition to educational administration, from tennis to \ 
psychosomatics, and from physiology of exercise to 
swimming. In the physical fitness laboratory, in the 
gymnasium, on the playground and athletic field, re- 
search projects are under way. 

The close relationship of physical education to total 
education is assured by the educational environment in 
which professional education and school instruction in 


“The Report of the National Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation. 
Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 1948. 


18 Charles H. McCloy. Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education. 2nd ed. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. 


John F. Bovard, Frederick W. Cozens, and E. Patricia Hagman. Tests 
and Measurements in Physical Education. 3rd ed. Philadelphia: W. B. 


Saunders Company, 1949. 
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physical education take place. Availability of research 
laboratories, facilities, and personnel, and training in 
statistical and other research techniques have allowed 
research in physical education to make contributions 
not only to its own special field of knowledge but also 
to education in toto. 


Future Relationships of Physical 
Education to Total Education 


As a conclusion to this discussion of the place of 
physical education in the total scheme of education in 
this country, we may be justified in using the past and 
present as a basis for vision into the future. It would 
seem certain that the future will see a closer identity 
of purposes between all phases and areas of education. 
Increased recognition of the unity of man as a func- 
tioning social organism and of the importance of proper 
physical education in mental and physical health and in 
the educative process is certain to place greater emphasis 
on sound physical education. There will result, on the 
one hand, better interest in and understanding of 
physical education by all educators; and on the other 
hand, better appreciation by those in physical education 
of the relationship of their work to total education. 

This improved unity of purpose and understanding 
should result in better administrative and facility pro- 
visions for physical education and in a more critical 
evaluation of educational goals and outcomes by edu- 
cational authorities and the lay public. The fulfillment 
of its part.in the education of our youth and the ad- 
vancement of our nation toward the good life is the 
challenge of the future to physical education. © ¢ 


A Dance Approach to Education 


(Continued from page 640) 


The question raised here is: What would happen if 
those words were only rearranged slightly—not only 
verbally and on the printed page, but in belief and prac- 
tice as well? What if the phrase were revised to read, 
“a dance approach to education” ? 

The implications of this revised concept would be 
several. First of all, dance would be rid of that strange 
aura of mysticism which has so long kept it from func- 
tioning in the day-to-day living of students. It would 
no longer need to be an exalted form of art reserved for 
those whose life work it is. It would assume its rightful 
place as a means of communicative expression inherent 
in each of us. Evaluation of teacher competency and 
student progress would be based, not on performance 
relative to theatrical or concert standards, but on the 

contribution of the activity to the total education of the 
student. 


_ Even more important, the focus of dance activity 

would be on the student, which is where the focus for 
any kind of education should be. The criterion for the 
conduct of dance activities would be the needs of the 
student. The teacher would ask herself daily : “What is 
it I want for Mary and Susan and Pat, and what do 


they want for themselves?” and then: “How can T help 
them to attain these goals through movement ?” 

Are these goals to be technical or performance skills? 
They may be if Mary and Susan and Pat have examined 
their own interests and desires and found those to be 
paramount. It is more likely, however, that Mary and 
Susan and Pat would want and need other attitudes 
understandings, and skills more urgently, in order to be 
the competent, integrated, happy young women they 
want and need to be. Regardless of their professional 
or vocational goals, they need to understand themselves 
and their associates more completely. They need to 
learn to work effectively and creatively, both alone and 
with others. They need to look at themselves and their 
accomplishments critically and objectively, with the 
complete assurance that they and their contributions are 
not only accepted, but welcomed and esteemed. They 
need to learn of the depth of feeling—the true impetus 
for dance—within each of them, and of the satisfaction 
of communicating that inner wealth to others through 
total body movement. 


CTUAL methods for a “dance approach to educa- 
tion” are as varied as the individual situations them- 
selves. Each girl has a personality uniquely her own, 
the result of all that she, and she alone, has experienced, 
Each girl will respond differently and to different kinds 
of situations in terms of the peculiar conditionings 
which are hers. Some students will accept and use the 
stimulation of music; others will find their motivation 
in a painting. Some will find movement a substitute 
for words in the telling of a story; while others will 
discover that movement can transcend the spoken lang- 
uage in the expression of an emotional experience. The 
/implication here is that the dance opportunities for any 
group of girls need to be varied, so that each girl may 
find at least one stimulus for release in movement, in 


_terms of which she can then translate other problems. 


Some students will always think and understand in 
terms of rhythm, others in terms of dramatic idea, etc. 

Similarly, the activity itself needs to be varied. Most 
students feel the need for a basic understanding of how 
the body works along with opportunities to make that 
body express their own ideas and feelings. 

The real crux of the method problem lies in the extent 
to which the student herself can be led to an under- 
standing of her own needs and of the possibilities for 
meeting those needs through dance activity. Many 
a conscientious student has labored through technique 
sessions and has busily created fine dance studies in 
answer to teacher-posed problems, without ever seeing 
the activity in terms of her own physical-social-emo- 
tional development. Because of limitations of time and 
numbers, the teacher has felt that she must “get the 
group moving” as quickly as possible. It may be that 
haste needs to be made more slowly here, for only as the 
class discusses and sets its own objectives can the 
teacher have any assurance that her students are more 
than dutifully carrying out assigned tasks. Time spent 
in enlisting class interest and commitment to self 
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assigned goals may pay rich dividends in actual growth. 
Any learning activity needs to be purposeful to the 


participants if it is to achieve its aims. 


Technique lessons most frequently violate this prin- 
ciple. The student is seldom encouraged to ask the 
question, “Technique for what ?” A warm-up period, 
led by the teacher, is accepted as a matter of course, a 
preliminary to work. Turns and falls are learned by 
rote as feats of skill without basic understanding of the 
principles of body movement involved. That this is the 
case is evidenced by the frequency with which these 
specific skills are transplanted verbatim to composition 
where they may be, at best, irrelevant. The student has 
not learned anything about herself, nor is she free to 
move simply and sincerely to express what she has to 
say. She has only learned a new trick which she then 
feels compelled to use whenever possible. 

If composition is to have the merit it claims, it needs 
as a foundation, not skills per se, but understandings 


from which skills may be developed to meet specific | 


content needs. If group composition is considered, un- 
derstanding of working relationships with others may be 
as basic as anything else. 


A individuals move toward their objectives, they need 
time to assess their own progress, to set new goals, 
and to plan ways to reach those goals. Again time often 
seems a hazard. How can the class experience in dance, 
if they must spend so much time in evaluation ? 

The answer to that question too may be found in the 
nature of the learning process and in the aims of dance 
in education. If it is really important that each girl 
make progress toward understanding herself and others, 
then she must have time to think as well as to move and 
feel. Moreover, if self-direction is to be established as 
an habitual approach to education and to living, she must 
have guided practice in assuming responsibility for her 
own growth. As her skill in this process increases, she 
will need progressively less time to verbalize her ideas. 
Activity will be planned more accurately and in larger 
blocks. Planning and evaluation then become, not an 
accessory to a dance class, or solely the responsibility of 
the teacher ; rather they are an integral part of a learn- 
ing situation in which increasing skill along those lines 
is a conscious outcome. 


If emphasis is removed from the development of 
technical proficiency in favor of the larger aspects of 
total personal-social development, will performance 
have a place in education? The answer can only be in 
terms of the student. What will be the effect upon her 
—remembering that she learns not only when and what 
the teacher expects and wants her to learn, but continu- 
ously as a result of the total experience. If through 
careful analysis and planning, production is able to 
provide a truly satisfying and meaningful experience, 
not only to the performers, but to those who for one 
reason or another do not appear on the stage, then it is 
an important aspect of the program and deserves what- 
ever time expenditure is commensurate with its value to 
the student. More emphasis than that test allows would 
lead to the suspicion that the glory of the teacher, the 
institution, or the dance is receiving greater considera- 
tion than is the education of the student through dance. 
Here is a guiding principle by which the recurrent prob- 
lems of educational dance may be weighed and decided. 

The “dance approach to education” suggested in this 
article would mean a more complete divorcement be- 
tween theatrical and educational dance. It would mean 
that students would no longer be exploited by teachers 
who are themselves frustrated performers. It would 
mean that dance would come back to the realm of 
ordinary mortals, as a vital part of the total educational 
picture. Its products would constitute an appreciative, 
understanding dance audience, with realization based 
on experience of the place of dance in their own living. 

¢e¢ 


Constitution and By-Laws 


(Continued from page 650) 


for the purpose of conducting such business as it may deem 
necessary. Each: section shall elect officers at this business 
meeting unless other arrangements for the election of officers 
have been made. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the national associa- 
tion an organization or section shall petition the Representative 
Assembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at least 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Assembly. The 
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petition shall include the title, purpose, and officers of the 
organization or section, a copy of the minutes of its last regular 
meeting, a list of its members who are members of the national 
association, and the name of the representative proposed for 
the Representative Assembly, as provided in Section 8 of this 
article. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall send a 
copy of the petition to each member of the Representative As- 
sembly at least ten days before the date of said meeting. 


Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or expel 
any organization or section at a regularly authorized meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present. An organization 
or section may be expelled for violation of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


Section.8.—Each organization shall elect one representative to 
the Representative Assembly at the time of its regular annual 
meeting. The representative must be a member of the national 
association. Officers and representatives of the sections shall be 
elected only by those persons present who are members of the 
national association. 


Article VIII. Conventions 
Section 1.—A national convention shall be held annually. 


Section 2——The national convention, except for the selection of 
the convention city, shall be conducted by a Convention Commit- 
tee composed of the President of the national association (chair- 
man), the President-Elect of the national association, the Past 
President of the national assaciation, the Executive Secretary of 
the national association (secretary), the President of the host 
district association, the Secretary of the host district association, 
the State Director of the host state, the Convention Manager, 
the Vice Presidents for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 


Section 3.—The convention city shall be selected at least two 
years in advance by vote of the Board of Directors, and en- 
dorsed by the Executive Committee of the district in which the 
meeting is to be held. This list must be accompanied by a writ- 
ten invitation from the accredited representative of the public 
schools of each of the cities proposed. The convention city shall 
be assigned to each of the several districts from time to time as 
financial and other conditions warrant. 


Section 4.—A district convention shall be considered as a part 
of the national convention when the national association convenes 
in a city located within the boundaries of that district. 


Section 5.—The national association and the district associa- 
tion shall share equally in whatever net receipts or deficits are 
acquired by the national convention providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated. 


Section 6.—Members of the National Education Association 
may attend all national and district conventions of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
upon payment of the convention fee. Such persons may not 
participate in the affairs of nor hold office in the Association 
unless they be members of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article IX. Publications 

Section 1.—The official magazine shall be called the Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. It shall be published by the national association 
monthly, except in July and August, and be sent without charge 
to all members and patrons. ‘ 

Section 2——The national association shall publish a Research 
Quarterly in March, May, October, and December of each year, 
and such other materials as may be authorized by the Board of 
Directors. The Research Quarterly and other materials pro- 
vided for in this section shall be sent to professional, life, and 
honorary members and patrons without additional charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 
Section 1.—The national association may honor individuals 
for meritorious service in health education, physical education, 
recreation, or in allied fields of science and education by electing 
such persons as “Fellow of the American Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation” or by conferring g 
other awards as may be approved by the Board of Directors, 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1—The Board of Directors shall decide at its regy. 
lar annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct 
the business of the association for the following year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from June 1 to May 
31 inclusive. 

Section 3.—The Board of Directors shall invest such sums as 
may accumulate as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1—Questions of procedure shall be decided according 
to Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Article XIII. Amendments 


Section 1—These By-Laws may be changed. at any Meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. An affirmatiye 
vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total membership of th 
Representative Assembly shall be necessary for change, No 
mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after official notificg. 
tion. Amendments shall be published not later than the thir 
issue of the Journal after being passed. ey 


Winter Sports 


(Continued from page 643) 


seem to find the elusive dollar when they realize it may 
be of great benefit to their child. No parent wants his 
son or daughter left out of a worthwhile school activity, 

The main objective of the adult outing club in this 
community is the development of youthful skiing. It 
has many contributions of value during the last two 
years to its credit. This club runs the ski tow located 
two miles from the school. The club sets the tow rates 
and makes them as low as possible. This year a season 
ticket costs only two dollars if the person pays a men- 
bership fee of fifty cents. Adult tickets are, of course, 
much higher. 

The present program at the elementary school levd 
includes, first, several instructional and entertaining sk 
movies early in December. Next the Swap Shop equip- 
ment is issued and general plans made for the coming 
of snow. When skiing is suitable, Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons are scheduled for skiing. A bus transports 
about fifty boys and girls to the slope while the skiis, 
poles, and various apparel are carried in the director's 
car. The transportation cost is paid by the town. The 
bus leaves the school at two-thirty, arriving at the slope 


about ten minutes later. Here the group is divided into | 


two groups, one for capable skiers and the other for the 
beginners. Instruction is given to the novice group 
first for three quarters of an hour while the capable 
skiers have free skiing. Then the novices free ski while 
the rest have instruction. The bus starts back to the 
school at four-forty-five. This gives all pupils about 
one and a half hours of actual skiing. Due to the it 
creased interest in skiing this year, two bus trips may 
be necessary in a staggered fashion to take all the stu 
dents. 

The ski instructor is also on duty on weekends and 
gives more free instruction for those who desire it 
Two winter carnivals provide incentive for the students 
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to practice the slalom, down hill, and cross country. It 
is truly amazing to see the improvement pupils make in 
two months of instruction and practice. Even though 
many only go to the slope twice a week, they learn 
quickly to ski with control and confidence. 

A skating rink in the school yard makes it possible 
to hold physical education classes in skating during the 
winter. This skating program starts in the second 
grade. Skates may be put on inside the school to avoid 
possibility of chilling and cold hands. Figure skating 
has been emphasized due to the limited size of the rink. 
A figure-skating event in the winter carnival amazed 
many parents who had no idea of the skill their children 
had acquired on skates. Pupils skate at recess, noon, 
after school, and on weekends. Days of no after-school 
skiing are devoted to instruction in skating. 

The rink is a very popular place and students actually 
enjoy clearing the snow. Here again the organized and 
directed program achieved remarkable results in the 
number of pupils participating and the skill with which 
they skate. 

This article was written to emphasize the possibilities 
of utilizing natural facilities especially in.communities 
where such facilities as gymnasiums, beautiful play- 
grounds, etc., are lacking. A very successful program 
for winter can be planned and administered with excel- 
lent results at very little expense to the school. We feel 
that we have such a program in our community. ® © ® 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 644) 


be separated from it. Let us recognize athletics not as 
education, but as big business, which it so often actually 
is, and let it be organized as such. If the public must 
have its circuses, so be it, but why be hypocritical 
about it ? 

Far from being a cornerstone of American democ- 
racy varsity sport actually is interesting entertainment 
significant so far as participation goes to relatively few 
pupils. It far overshadows the more important and far- 
reaching contributions of the well rounded physical 
education program, from which the athlete so often is 
excused. Competition is good. To deny its place in 


(Please credit the JouRNAL when writing advertisers) 


life is to be unrealistic. 
sarily varsity competition. 

In a town of some 60,000 persons between four and 
five thousand elementary school pupils participated in 
an intramural program. In the high school in that town 
the varsity program provided activity for approximately 
200 out of 1,000 boys. The intramural program for 
boys was conspicuous by its absence. The girls had no 
varsity teams but a high percentage of participation in 
various intramural activities. Wherein lies the greater 
significance? Yet in that town there was much wailing 
and gnashing of teeth by news editors, sports writers 
and coaches, because there were no varsity teams in the 
elementary schools. 

What we need in schools is a strong physical educa- 
tion program for all, one that gives training in many 
activities, with emphasis on those that will continue 
when school days are over. That does not exclude the 
possibility of varsity competition, but let us get away 
from the adolescent thinking of the booster club variety 
and evaluate each area in its true relationship to the real 
objectives of an educational program. And let us 
organize our program on the maturity levels of the 
pupils involved and for the good of those pupils. Let 
us not forget that, of the 1,000 pupils, the development 
of the 940 not on the football squad is of far greater 
importance, though less spectacular, than the athletic 
success of the team.—Walliam P. Uhler, Jr., Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 


But competition is not neces- 


THE INDISPENSABLE NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual pretection for cwimmers 

ever devised! Light—sanitary—effective—it 

teaches correst swimming form as well as pro- 

tecting you frem water entering the nose 

a At your loeal Drug, Sporting 

6 Store or 
COMMENDED 
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TROPHIES ~ 
CUPS + MEDALS 
PLAQUES CHARMS 


AWARDS 
For All Athletic Events 


Free catalog illustrates more than 900 
awards, suitable for every kind of athletic 
and scholastic contest. Gives complete in- 
formation about prices, sizes, finishes, etc. 
Write today—keep it for immediate use or 
future reference. Specify Catalog AA. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 2, 1950, a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can present 
twenty-six hours of college credits in the biological, 
physical and social sciences. Selected applicants having 90 
hours of college credit who can meet the above science 
requirement, may be accepted. Physics and chemistry 
credits are required of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 


specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books 


Big Book of Laughs. Joanna Strong and Tom B. Leonard, 
editors. New York: Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 
55th Street, 1949. 192 pages, $1.00. 

This book is specifically directed to that army of young 
Americans in upper elementary and high school who are just 
beginning to experience the delights of humor. These are the 
boys and girls who revel in that teen-age stuff the sophisticated 
world calls “corn.” The jokes, rhymes, riddles, boners, etc., in 
this book have been culled from scores of sources, old and new. 
Everything has been chosen with one prime consideration in 
mind: Is this the sort of joke or poem that a boy or girl would 
chuckle over? 

Liability in Public Recreation. Donald B. Dyer and J. G. 
Lichtig. Appleton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson Publishing 
Company, 213-215 East Washington Street, 1949. 107 pages, 
$3.00. 


The authors of this book have pored over the statutes and 
court cases of every state to present an explanation of those 
which apply specifically to public recreation. To give typical 
examples of application of the laws, they have briefed every 
relevant court case. Many of these are included at the end of 
each appropriate chapter, with annotations as to their law 
library source. Such legal terms as it has been necessary to 
use in this book (written in the language of the layman) are 
defined in a glossary. Likewise there is a tabulation by states 
of the court cases quoted, for ready reference locally. 


Handbooks of European National Dances: Dances of Finland, 
Anni Collan and Yngvar Heikel; Dances of Greece, Lady 
Crosfield; Dances of Austria, Katharina Breuer; Dances of 
Portugal, Lucile Armstrong. Edited by Violet Alford. New 
York: Chanticleer Press, 41 East 50th Street, 1948. Each 
40 pages, $1.25. 

There is a wide and growing interest in national folk dances, 
and these handbooks sponsored by the Royal Academy of Danc- 
ing and the Ling Physical Education Association, will prove 
invaluable not only to teachers and students but to dance lovers 
in general. Written by experts, they contain an introduction 
which explains the origins of the various types of dance; a 
detailed description of the national costumes, with four beau- 
tiful color plates ; and step notation and music (arranged by Dr. 
Ferdinand Rauter for easy playing on the piano) for four 
selected dances. 


Barrel of Fun. Caroline Horowitz and Harold Hart. New 
York: Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 55th Street, 
1949. 192 pages, $1.00. 

This is an activity and game book for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 15. Here is a book filled with different 
types of board games, picture puzzles, true mystery stories, 
mazes, jokes, cutouts, pencil games, quizzes, rebus puzzles, 
tricks, and word games. Here are dozens of fun ideas which 


Greetings, College Students 


Are you graduating at the end of the first 

quarter or semester? Do you contemplate 

changing schools the first of the year? We 

don’t want to pry, but the national office 

would like to make sure that all issues of 

the Journal reach you; therefore we will 
need your correct name and address. Please report any 
contemplated change of address immediately so that no 
issues are lost and your files will be complete. 


will amuse and fascinate any boy or girl. Actual testing of this 

book has proven that youngsters will stay with these pages for 

hours on end, going from story to game to puzzle without inter. 

ruption. Their attention is concentrated on a seemingly endless 

array of fascinating and amusing pages. 

The Book of Camping. Robert Rubin. New York: Associa. 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1949. 152 pages, $2.00, 


Here is a usable up-to-date encyclopedia in one volume of 
camp essentials for millions of parents, teachers, counselors, 
camp directors, and campers. Prepared by an experienced camp 
director, it unifies progressive theory and actual practice. Ina 
simple readable way, it covers every aspect of camp house. 
keeping, programs, administration, and leadership. Just about 
everything essential is here: what camping is all about; job 
analysis for the counselor and his pre-camp and in-service train. 
ing; camp curricula in nature, crafts, music, typical camp 
schedules; rainy-day programs; the camp budget; kitchen and 
food controls; menus for two weeks, song lists; cabin mail 
charts; and forms and blanks for all operations. 

The Story of Blood. Washington, D. C.: The American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 17th between D and E Streets, NW, 1948, 
20 pages, free. 

This attractively illustrated pamphlet presents graphically 
the basic facts about blood, its function, its composition, and 
finally some of its medical uses. The Americal Red Cross 
National Blood Program is described with references to its pur- 
pose, organization, cost, and future plans. The pamphlet should 
be valuable to teachers of health and physical education as 
additional authentic source material. 


These Are Your Children. Gladys G. Jenkins, Helen Schachter, 
and William W. Bauer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 622 South Wabash Avenue, 1949. 192 pages, $3.50, 
This is a well written, readable account of the growth process 

between the age of five and the period of adolescence. Parents 
and teachers will be interested in the emphasis on interrelation- 
ship between physical, mental, and social development in the 
formation of the child’s personality. Readers learn what to 
expect at each step in the growth process, but at the same time 
are reassured that variations in the rate of growth are natural 
and normal. The authors recommend common sense techniques 
in helping children to develop and mature and remind us that 
we must know all the factors influencing a child’s behavior if we 
are really to understand him. 

Your Child’s Mind and Body: A Practical Guide for Parents. 
Flanders Dunbar. New York: Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, 1949. 324 pages, $2.95. 

Both parents and teachers will be interested in these practical 
answers to the emotional problems of infancy and childhood. 
Some of the problems considered are fear in an infant, obedience, 
unhappy children and illness, the question of sleep, delinquent 
children, child’s response to love, justifiable punishment, attitude 
toward sex, lying, stealing, and running away, and a child’s play 
needs. 

Hearing and Deafness. Hallowell Davis, ed. New York: 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 1947. 496 pages, 
$5.00. 

Families and teachers of the hard of hearing and the deaf 
will welcome this non-technical book. Chapters dealing with 
the psychology of hearing; the anatomy and the physiology of 
the ear; medical and surgical problems of hearing loss; the use, 
selection, and care of hearing aids; speech reading; psycho- 
logical problems of the deaf and hard-of-hearing adults and 
children, useful information on organization; and employment 
guidance for the hard of hearing and the deaf. 

(Continued on page 696) 
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Wauerner you’re planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus 
...Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first 
step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that 
prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 
expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 
.»-if you let Medart put it on paper first! 


f FRED MEDAR 
«3535 DE KALB ST 
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The puppet that taught school 


George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 
with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 
juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 
the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 
Freeville Central School in Dryden, New York. The next 
day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 
for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper 
napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned 
many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. 


Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General 
Mills “‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,”’ teachers the country over are constantly devising 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in 
good eating habits. General Mills has become a kind of 
central exchange for these ideas. If you have devised a simple 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve 
their diets, you can share it with other teachers by writ- 
ing to General Mills. 


If you would like help in setting up nutrition 
study in your class, within your existing curriculum, 
write to: Education Section, Public Services Dept., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


To discover the answer to this question — 
from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 
33 states were surveyed by General Mills. 
Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be in need of diet improvement. 


Classification of diets by regions 


Southwest 24% 59% 
Centr. Midwest 27%: 34% 


Min. & Pacific 37% — 
Southeast 337% 
Northwest 31% 
Upper Midwest 30% 
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